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advance 
‘line. =“ 


Red Army Enlarges 
Span Over Danube, 
Clears Capital Road 


dnd, 3rd, 4th Ukrainian 


Troops Make Progress 
In Three Countries 


LONDON, Dec. 1—The Red Army 
continued its advances in three 
countries today — in Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and. Yugoslavia. 

The most important were in Hun- 
gary. With the capture of Eger 
yesterday, Marshal Rodion Malin- 
ovsky’s 2nd Ukrainian Army cleared 
most of the northeast railroad 
running from Budapest to Miskolc. 
The vital center of Miskole was the 
last big town in the area remain- 
ing in German and Hungarian 
hands, and Miskole was today un- 
der Russian siege. 

Eger fell after violent street fight- 
ing. The Russians, to 
front-line dispatehes, had to "dis- 
lodge the, enemy from each stone 
building where machine gunners 
had entrenched themselves.” 

Marsha! Stalin’s Order of the Day 
last night also reported the fall of 
Szikszo, another junction on the 
railway that runs north from Mis- 
kolec into Czechoslovakia, 

In the large bridgehead on the 
west bank of the Danube River 
south of Budapest, Marshal Fedor 
Tolbukhin’s 3rd Ukrainian Army 
liberated more towns and made 
further progress to the north and 
northwest. 

It is too early to judge where the 
main weight of Tolbukhin’s drive 
is being concentrated. Reuter’s 
Moscow correspondent said that 
Tolbukhin has a choice of three 
main objectives: 1—A threat to 
Budapest from the southwest; 2— 
A sweep up the valley of the Drava 
River to the Austrian frontier; 3— 
A lateral thrust toward Zagreb, 
capital of Croatia. A combination 
of objectives is considered likely. 

In Czechoslovakia Genera] Ivan 
Y. Petrov’s 4th Ukrainian Army 
pushed forward and occupied more 
than 30 inhabited localities, 


Indians Make Gains 
On 5th’s Right Flank 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Dec. 1— The 
broad German bulge in the Allied 
Positions between Faenza and Bo- 
logna was further flattened out 
yesterday by 65th Army Indian 

who continued their steady 
right flank of the 





After Wednesday’s sporadic 
fareup southeast and southwest of 
logna, things quieted down pre- 
ceptibly all along the 5th Ariny 
front. However, heavy fighting con- 
; ued yesterday in the M. Castel- 
aro area, approximately ten miles 
Southeast of Bologna. 
indian troops, who hold down 
~ eastern anchor of the 5th Army 
€, gained more ground yesterday 
cpainst light German resistance. 
aerating in the area eight miles 
uthwest of Faenza, they mopped 
7 Fregnano and Tramonti, 
* the Florence-Faenza road. 
« ‘arther west, troops of the same 
Vision occupied M, Del Tesoro, 
Fortino and Roncosole, 
tanecerably heavier enemy resis- 


nit the vicinity of the Castel Del 
flo-Imola road, British troops of 
~ Sth Army found Foftanelice 
the nic, Germans and moved to 
c figh ground east of the town. 
ast of M. Belmonte, in the area 
American troops are closest 
4-5 °sna, the Germans step 
eir artillery and mortar 
a sme, tae night before mounting 
mall counterattack which was 
‘sively repulsed. 
Bol 'Y~tive miles southwest of 
Ane, Abetaia was occupied by 
™my troops who made limited 
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Socialist Party End 
Admitted By Thomas 


NEW YORE, Dec. 1 (ANS)— 
Norman Thomas, Socialist leader 
and five times 


was dead as a national tical 

entity. 
"Its strength,” he said in an 
interview, "lies in coalition with 
ssive elements.” If a coali- 


. His 
said, precludes this. "I look for a 
younger leader,” he said. 

He declared "I believe there 
will be a new crop of young 
leaders in all parties after the 
war. Those now in service will 
want to be heard.” 

He said he didn’t think Presi- 


=p, saying it was too far 
off. 











Saar Valley Town 
Falls Before Allied Push 








age, he | 


dent Roosevelt would run again | 
but declined to speculate on 1948 } 





Stettinius Receives 
Senate Confirmation 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1 — The 
Senate today confirmed the nomi- 
nation of Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., as Secretary of State, succeed- 
ing Cordell Hull. The vote was 67 
to 1. The only opposing vote was 
cast by Sen. William Langer (R., 
N. D.), who spoke for more than 
two hours in an effort to block ap- 
proval. 

Stettinius becomes, at the age 
of 44, the youngest Secretary of 
State in 150 years, and the second 
youngest in the nation’s history. 
President Roosevelt also sent to 
the Senate the nomination of Alex- 
ander Kirk as Ambassador and 
Envoy - Extraordinary to Italy. 
Kirk’s current status has been that 
of United States representative on 
the Advisory Council for Italy with 
the personal rank of Ambassador. 


Kirk, at 55, has spent a lifetime 
in the United States diplomatic 
service. He was secretary of the 
American Embassy in Rome from 
October, 1928, to December, 1929. 
when, he became counsellor until 
the spring of 1938. 

Kirk was Consul General and 
Counsellor of the U. S. Embassy 
in Moscow from March 18, 1938 
until he became Counsellor of the 
Embassy in Berlin in May, 1939. 
The nomination of Maj. Gen. 
Patrick J. Hurley as Ambassador 
to China was also confirmed. He 
succeeds Clarence E. Gauss, who re- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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One of the great battles of the western front is being fought 

along the line of the Roer River in eastern Germany where 

(B) the American 9th Army and (C) the American Ist Army 

are driving on the towns of Julich and Duren. In The Neth- 

erlands (A) the British 2nd Army is thrusting at Roermond. 

The German High Command apparently has committed 
forces for the defense of this area. 





Winter Swee ps 


Across Land 


And Leaves U. S. Shivering 





By Army News Service 


CHICAGO, Dec. 1—Snow and 
cold weather spread across the 
upper half of the nation today while 
a cold wave penetrated the deep 
south, the Chicago weather bureau 
said. 

Snow varying from traces to 
three or four inches in the upper 
lakes region fell in states north of 
a line extending from Pennsylvania 
through the Ohio Valley and south- 
= Nebraska to the Rocky Moun- 
ains. 

Traffic in upstate New York was 
snarled by snow and sleet, nine 
inches falling at Syracuse. Gales, 
rain and snow lashed New Eng- 
land. Sub zero temperatures hit 
Nebraska, the Dakotas and eastern 
Montana, the lowest reported to 














Warners OK 


Sweater Gals 











sweaters on any actress they think 
will look good in one. 

The* studio spokesman said its 
executives and representatives 
from the Hays Office, known offi- 
cially as Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, had 
been tiffing for several months, 

"We haven’t been getting the 
cooperation the other studios 
have,” they said. "We've also dis- 
agreed on countless matters rang- 
ing from what is good taste 
what isn’t and how we should 
handle out-wage negotiations. 

"We won't put an in our 
pictures that wouldn’t pass the 
censorship board of every state 
and we will continue to ,0operate 
with the Legion of Decency.” 

The only difference, the spokes- 
man continued, will be that from 
now on Warner Brothers will 
interpret what is good taste and 


what isn’t. 
Among the actresses on the 
Warner’ roster who will be af- 


fected by the studjo’s decision are 
Ann Sheridan, Jane Wyman, Ida 
Lupino, Dolores Moran, Alexis 





(Continued on page 8) 





HOLLYWOOD, Dec. 1 (ANS)—Warner Brothers studio today 
announceg that they had withdrawn from voluntary membership in 
the Hays’ Office, filmland’s morale censors, and would henceforth put 





JANE WYMAN 
.., now she can wear one... 


Smith and Faye Emerson. Betty Grable is still banned from wear- 
ing the alluring garment because she doesn’t work for Warners. 





Chicago being 19 below zero at San- 
ish in western North Dakcta. 

Freezing extended down to Bir- 
mingham, Alabama which reported 
a low of 31. Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
Shivered in 25-degree weather. 
Kansas City had a low of 13; St. 
Louis, Mo., 17; Oklahoma City, 21; 
Chicago 19. 

The cold wave shooting down 
through the south to the Gulf 
Coast continued although there 
was little left of the snow that fell 
yesterday in Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee. A new storm, how- 
ever, brought snowfall warning for 
north Georgia, western North Caro- 
lina and the South Carolina moun- 
tain country. 

Strong winds accompanied snow 
in Ohio and the upper Mississippi 
valleys. Cincinnati had an inch 
of snow; Chicago a trace; Madison, 
Wis., two inches; Muskegon, Mich., 
three inches. There was an inch 
all over Iowa. In Minnesota it 
ranged from an inch in the south- 
ern part to four to six inches in the 
north. 

Land of Lakes, Wis., reported 
eight inches on the ground—some 
of it from previous falls. The Da- 
kotas had from two to four inches; 
Nebraska two to three inches. 
Montpelier reported four inches 
and Bangor, Maine, one inch. 

Weather oddity: For the first 
time on record it was too wet to 
launch a submarine at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard. 


Eden Urges Eradication 
Of Germans’ Nazi Roofs 


ONDON, Dec. 1—The German 

ple have accepted the Nazi doc- 
trine because it expresses the feel- 
ing they have held for 200 years. 
Anthony Eden, British Foreign 
Secretary, told the House of Com- 
mons today in warning that unless 
this feeling was eradicated, the 
world was liable to lie at the mercy 
of another Hitler. 

Mr. Eden told the Commons that 
the policy of the British Govern- 
ment toward all liberated nations in 
Europe was "victory, order and fair 
untrammeled elections.” 











qparty remained 





3rd Army's Advance Takes 
Saarunion As Offensive 
Closes On Vital Basin 


SHAEF, Dec. 





1—Saarunion, 


,about 25 miles south of Saar- 
;brucken and the first big Saar 


Valley town to fall to the Al- 
lies, was taken today according 


ito the French Ministry of War. 


Meanwhile, Field Marshal 
Gerd von Rundstedt, Nazi com- 
mander on the western front, was 
throwing Panzer units «nd massed 
infantry into furious non-stop 
counterattacks in the grim fight 
to halt the increasing Allied thrust 
to the Ruhr and the Saar Valley. 


jIn one small sector he launched 


ten powerful assaults within less 
than 24 hours, but the Allied armies 
continued to advance. 

Despite te fierce resistance in 
the Saar Valley sector, the 3rd 
Army was reported to have reached 
the Saar River on a nine mile front 
from north Merzig to south Saar- 
lautern. 

U. S. 9th Army troops northeast 
of Aachen reached the Roer River 
on a ten-mile front and left be- 
hind them the bleckened fortified 
towns of Lindern, Flossdorf and 
Roerdorf, all within less than two 
miles of Linnich, 

To the south of the 9th Army, Ist 
Army forces captured Frosshau on 
the: northern rim of the Hurtgen 
Forest, 12 miles east of Aachen. 
They seized for the second time in 
12 hours the bitterly contested vil- 
lage of Lammersdorf. 

The advances brought the Ist 
Army to within three miles of 
Duren, which with Julich, key towns 
astride highways leading to Co- 
logne and Dusseldorf, have been 
taking a daily hammering from 
Allied fighter bombers and heavy 
artillery. 

The German News Agency an- 
nounced this afternoon that the 
main German line to the north of 
Aachen had been forced back sev- 
eral hundred yards, The exact sec- 


(Continued on page 8) 


ltalian Parties Still 
Disagree On Cabinet 


ROME, Dec. 1—Ivanoe Bonomi, 
who headed the Italian Govern- 
ment until last Sunday, strove to- 
day to form a new cabinet, even 
though three of the six major 
parties—the Socialist, Communist 
and Action parties—refused to 
particapate. 

In the meantime, Meuccio Ruini 
of the Labor Democrats was the 
choice of the three dissident parties, 
and the second choice of two of 
the remaining three. 

Bonomi consulted with leaders of 
all parties during the day, and was 
told by Palmiro Togliatti, Com- 
munist chief, and Pietro Nenni, 
Socialist head, that they could not 
change their views. The Action 
insistent that 
Count Carlo Sforza should receive 
the post of Foreign Minister. 

The case of Sforza played a part 
in today’s debate in the House of 
Commons in London. A Reuter’s 
dispatch reported that Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden told the 
Commons that the British Govern- 
ment was not in favor of the ap- 
pointment of Sforga as Foreign 
Minister because he had worked 
against Bonomi, who had been 
perfectly loyal. 

The British Government’s inter- 
vention was criticized in the House 
by Labor member Ivor Thomas, 
who said the government probably 
had a good reason, but said it 
should be made known, lest friendly 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Seventh Nip Convoy 
Smashed Off Leyte 
By Yank Air Power 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1 — The 
seventh Japanese convoy to attempt 
to run the gauntlet of American 
planes ranging the air over the sea 
approaches to Leyte Island in the 
central Philippines has been 
smashed with great loss of life and 
shipping to the enemy, General 
Douglas MacArthur’s communique 
announced today. 


Vigilant Yank planes, moving in 


at mast height, sank a 9,000-ton 
troop transport and three smaller 
transports and set a 5,000-ton 
freighter afire. 

Five thousand more Nippon sol- 
diers were killed or drowned, bring- 
ing the enemy’s losses in men in 
the seven convoy attacks to 26,000. 
The transports sunk off Leyte in 
recent weeks number 29 with an 
aggregate weight of 103,750 tons. 
Eighteen supporting vessels have 
gone down. 

An enemy submarine was sunk 
by naval units which attacked Or- 
moc Harbor. A correspondent said 
this sinking indicates the Japanese 
are attempting to use the under- 
water route to send small quantities 
of supplies to their trapped troops. 

Heavy rains still hampered 
ground actions on Leyte, but Yank 
planes struck at Japanese airfields 
on Negros and Mindanao Islands 
nearby. 

Meanwhile, the B-29 raids on 
Tokyo were hailed today by Gen- 
eral MacArthur not only for their 
damage to Japanese industry, but 
for their diversion of the enemy’s 
attention from the Philippines. In 
& message to General Henry H. 
Arnold, Army Air Force Com- 
mander, General MacArthur ex- 
tended his heartiest congratulations 
on the raids and told Arnold, ”’You 
will help me greatly if you hit hard 
and often.” 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son commented in his press con- 
ference today that Super Fortress 
attacks on Tokyo’s war industries 
have been "an outstanding dem- 
onstration of our ability to carry 
the war to the heart of Japan.” 

He said that from now on there 
will be consistent B-29 assaults and 
a "constantly expanding pattern 
= destruction” of Japan’s produc- 
on. 


First Allied Convoy 
Arrives In Antwerp 


ANTWERP, Dec. 1— The first 
convoy of Allied merchant ships 
to enter Antwerp brought shells, 
guns, food, transport and equip- 
ment to the Allied armies engaged 
in the battle for Germany, Reu- 
ter’s reported today. 

At the same time, a United Press 
correspondent declared that the 
reopening of the port and its great 
supply route to the Continent had 
presented the Allies with one of 
their greatest war problems—Ger- 
man genuity in mining, booby 
trapping and .using delayed. devices 
on the bed of the Scheldt estuary. 

"Canadian troops cleared the 
Breskens pocket and Canadians 
and British cleared Walcheren Is- 
land,” the dispatch said, "and be- 
fore they had finished dozens of 
divers already were working on the 
German underwater defenses de- 
Soe to hamstring opening of the 
po 


"The Germans had a triple line 
of defenses protecting the ap- 
proaches to Antwerp. Divers bad 
one of the most dangerous jobs of 
the war in groping for mines. The 
first fleet of minesweepers began 
forcing the narrow channel on the 
northern side of the Scheldt even 
before the last Walcheren batteries 
were knocked out.” 


No Rift In Chiang Family, 
Chinese Embassy Insists 








WASHINGTON, Dec. 1 (ANS)— deys of the war aroused widespread 


The Chinese Embassy today de- 


Convention to execute prisoners of 


Strasbourg decree. 


che. 3 
There’s nothing fancy about 
Germany. General Eisenhowe 


Gen. Miles Dempsey, comman 


The visit rounded off General 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower sits down to a meal in. the 
field. Here he stirs his GI coffee at a mess somewhere in 


General Dempsey’s tactical headquarters in The Netherlands. 


commanders in the western front’s northern sector. 


TIME OUT ON TOUR 





the fare or table setting when 


r yesterday conferred with Lt. 
der of the British 2nd Army at 


Eisenhower's conferences with 





PARIS, Dec. 1—The occupation 
of Strasbourg, great French city on 
the Rhine which was under German 
domination from 1870 to 1918 and 
again from 1940 to 1944, has pre- 
sented Allied occupation authorities 
with one of their first major prob- 
lems—the suppression of sniping of 
Allied soldiers by fanatical Nazis 
hiding out in various sections of a 
large city. 
The situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent in Strasbourg than in other 
Allied-occupied cities where the 
movement of battle lines has left 
the cities completely in Allied hands 
and permitted the restoration of a 
measure of supervised civilian ad- 
ministration. 

Strasbourg still is in the front 
lines. The Nazis hold pockets at the 
eastern end of the city covering the 
main bridges across the Rhine. Big 
German guns, emplaced across the 
Rhine, are firing into the city and 
Nazi guerrilla troops have been re- 
ported in the city. 

STERN MEASURES’ 
General LeClerc, mystery man of 
the French Army, commander of 
the French 2nd Armored Division 
that liberated Paris and military 
commander of Strasbourg, decided 
Wednesday that stern measures 
should be taken. 

He decreed that as of 5 PM Satur- 
day, five German hostages would 
be shot for every French soldier 
killed by snipers or guerrillas, ac- 
cording to Clinton Conger, United 
Press correspondent in the city. 

Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Expeditionary Force, upon being 
informed of the LeClerc decree, 
immediately issued a statement de- 
claring it contrary to the Geneva 


war. A United Press correspondent 
at SHAEF interpreted the an- 
nouncement as countermanding the 


The execution of hostages by Ger- 
man occupation authorities 
throughout Europe in the early 





scribed as “entirely false” reports 
that Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek have separated 


and that she will live in Miami,|/Giara” will be performed at the 
according to the Associated Press. | Royal Opera House today at 6 PM 

The report was published in the|as part of the regular weekly clas- 
The state-|sical programs sponsored by the 
the Chinese news| British Army Education and Wel- 
service quoted a spokesman of the|fare Service. The symphonic por- 
Chinese Embassy as denying the/tion of the program wil] feature 
report. Madame Chiang is now/”Antiche arie e danze,” "Eros e 
in the United States receiving|Psyche,” the overture to ”Tann- 


London wy Mail. 
ment issued by 


Classical Program 
The ballets "Don Juan” and "La 


Big AMG Problem Posed 
By Snipers In Strasbourg 


indignation throughout the world 
France was particularly aroused by 
the execution of Frenchmen in re- 
prisa] for acts of sabotage and the 
killing of German soldiers in the 
occupied zones, 

It will be recalled that only last 
March, Pierre Pucheu, French Min- 
ister of the Interior under the Vichy 
regime, was executed in Algiers 
after a trial that attracted world- 
wide interest, on charges of collab- 
oration with the Germans, 


SPECIAL TRIBUNAL 


The trial was conducted by a 
special tribunal established by the 
French Committee of National Lib- 
eration headed by General Charles 
de Gaulle, now head of the Provi- 
sional Government of France. One 
of the principal charges against 
Pucheu was that in his capacity as 
Minister of the Interior he had 
been responsible for the turning of 
French hostages over to the Ger- 
mans for execution. 

The LeClerc announcement is the 
first known instance where an Al- 


stitnted the system of execution of 
hostages. 
Meanwhile, reports from Stras- 


their commanding officer 
emerged from hiding and had been 


jof any sort from the - German 
| populace; they must not speak to 


:/seli anything to a German and 


a 


lied military commander has in-|damaging 130 railroad cars, 49 mo- 


bourg today where American mili-/hits on a large building on Sam- 
tary police are patrolling the city,/sego Island in the northern Adri- 
said that a good proportion of the/atic, 60 miles south of: Fiume, and 
city’s imported German police and|strafed communication lines on the 
had |Italian Riviera. 


shipped to the rear as prisoners of|sorties during the day, from which 
war under a directive from the/four Allied aircraft were reported 


ee, 





Fines Upped 
For Talking 
With Nazis 


U. S. General Sees 
China Tide Turning; 











LONDON, Dec. 1—The rules for- 
bidding fraternization between the 
American soldier and the German 
civilian have been made more se- 
vere in a recent order issued by 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

If a GI in Germany utters even 
a single word to a civilian it can 
cost the American up to 25 dollars 
in fines. Talking is held to be 
"unnecessary: conduct” under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s new regulations. 

A serviceman is not allowed to 
buy even a glass of beer outside his 
own mess because that would in- 
volve speaking to a German bar- 
tender. Nor may he call at Ger- 
man homes except on specific busi- 
iness and. with written authority. 
| Other parts of the order state 
jthat American soldiers are forbid- 
den to accept meals or refreshments 





anyone, even when spoken to, ex- 
cept when military necessity de- 
mands it and it can be proved; 
they must not ask for street direc- 
tions—MPs will be around for that 
purpose; they are not to buy or 


they are not supposed to give candy 
or gum to German children. (A 
United Press correspondent ob- 
served that it was doubtful if this 
latter order could be enforced any- 
where in the world upon the aver- 
age GI). 

Fines up to 50 dollars are posted 
for consorting with the local popu- 
lation, particularly German women. 
A soldier who was 1ecently caught 
kissing a fraulein at Aachen was 
fined 40 dollars and put on KP 
for a week. : 

Stories and pictures of fraterni- 
zation between Germans and the 
first Yanks to cross into the Reich 
were responsible for the revision 
of the original orders, said the 
United Press. The new orders are 
aimed at German spies who could 
easily gain valuable information 
by mixing with troops. Also con- 
sidered in ‘the revision, commented 
the UP, was the effect on morale 
back home or in Britain. The peo- 
ple might not like pictures printed 
“which show a Yank with his arm 
around a man or woman who might 
very well have just come from a fly- 
ing bomb factory.” 


Rail: Bridges Struck 
By TAF Mitchells 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Dec. 
1—Tactical Air Force B-25s con- 
tinued their incessant pounding of 
German communication lines in 
northern Italy yesterday when they 
scored) direct hits on two impor- 
tant rail bridges east of Milan. 

Bad weather again hampered 
operations, grounding the heavy 
bombers and limiting the Coastal 
and Balkan Air Forces to just a 
limited number of sorties. 
Fighters and _ fighter-bombers 
concentrated their attacks on rail 
lines and road and rail transport 
in the Po Valley, destroying or 





tor vehicles and effecting 37 rail 
cuts. : 
Coastal Air Force planes scored 


MAAF flew approximately 500 





American 7th Army. 


missing. 





Trials Begi 


Lublin Murder Factory 


nin Poland 





murder factory. 

The defense counsels appointed 
by the court demurred on grovnds 
that the defendants are enemies 
of the Polish people and murderers 
of innocent persons. The court de- 
cided to retain the ‘counsellors. 
In his testimony, prisoner Anton 
Kermen stated that while he was 
stationed at the camp, more than 
60,000 people suffocated in gas 
chambers alone. Another prisoner, 








medical treatment. 


hauser,” and "Hymn To The Sun.” 


named Ottler, in what the radio 
described as "without haste and in 


LONDON, Dec. 1 (UP)—Radio|a cold, pedantic manner,” explained 
Moscow last night broadcast a de-|the camp routine for carrying out 
scription of the opening day of the|™4Ss executions. 
Lubiin trial of six Germans who 

: infants, were killed, Ottler stated. 
had been officials at the Maidanek "Children were brought in trucks 
to the gas chambers. 


Children of all ages, including 


They were 
unloaded there. The children did 
not want to go to the gas cham- 
ber—they guessed something was 
wrong. They had to be persuaded.” 
Ottler said people were driven to 
the crematorium in groups of 50, 
some of them in chains. Included 
were Soviet prisoners of war. 
Another prisoner, Mayer, stated 
that when he arrived at the camp, 
he was told about 200,000 people 


Serious At Present 


CHUNGKING, Dec. 1—Action js 
being taken that will-turn the tide 
in China against the Japanese 
Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer. 
commander of American forces in 
China, said today at a press con- 
ference, United Press reported. 

General Wedemeyer acknow. 
ledged that the situation in China 
“continues unfavorable to ws.” He 
said enemy forces in the Kwangsi- 
Kweichow region of south China 
have strong offensive capabilities 
in any direction they might 
choose. 


The Nippon advance toward 
Kweiyang, he said, was being made 
in great force. ‘The Kweiyang 
spearhead is to cut the 
Burma Road and establish a base 
for a,- possible offensive upon 
Chungking. 

Commenting on the south China 
campaign, the general pointed out 
that. the Japanese are getting 9 
corridor into Indo-China and es- 
tablishing good interior lines of 
communication. The loss of Nan- 
ning in south Kwangsi virtually 
completed an overland route from 
Manchuria to Singapore via 
Kwangsi Province and Indo-China, 
he said. 

The American commander re- 

ported that he is having daily con- 
ferences with eralissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, saying that the Chinese 
key men are proving "most coop- 
erative.” 
Meanwhile, the Chinese High 
Command announced an 11-mile 
withdrawal of Chinese troops in 
the Hochih area, which is the sec- 
tor from which the Nips are 
launching their drive toward Kwei- 
yang. 


British Press Cool 
To Polish Cabinet 


LONDON, Dec. 1—The conserva- 
tive London Times and other Brit- 
ish newspapers expressed their dis- 
satisfaction today with the compo- 
sition and announced policy of the 
new Polish cabinet in exile, formed 
yesterday under the premiership of 
Socialist Tomasz Arciszewski fol- 
lowing the resignation of Prime 
Minister Stanislaw Mikolajczyk sev- 
eral days ago. i 
"The best that can be said of 
the announcement of a new Polish 
Government in London under Ar- 
ciszewski without the participation 
of Mikolajezyk, and the Peasant 
party is that a step so clearly out 
of touch with present realities and 
future needs cannot be regarded as 
more than a momentary stopgap, 
the Times editoria] said. "A Po- 
lish Government which fails to 
come to terms with the peasants 
and rejects the only possibie “basis 
on which conversations with Rus- 
sia can fruitfully be continued 
seems unlikely to render effective 
service to the Polish cause.’ 

The Times was apparently re- 
ferring to last night’s policy state- 
ment by Alciszewski in which he 
called for postponement of terri- 
torial changes on Poland's eastern 
frontier. Mikolajezyk was said to 
have favored immediate settlement 
of the question and resigned when 
he could not get adequate support 
of his views within the Polish cabi- 
ne Polish units,” the Times stated, 
"distinguished by their gallantry 
and devotion have been cooperating 
closely with the armed forces of 
Britain in Italy, on the western 
front, at sea and in the air. It is a 
general desire that these brave men 
should, through their political rep- 
resentatives, play their part 
shaping and planning the future 
destiny of their country, but it |s 
no less clear that those destinies 
will be shaped, and can only be 
shaped, in close agreement with the 
great power to whose prowess oe 
liberation of Poland from the Naz 
terror is primarily due and whose 
strength will in the future be the 
one sure bulwark to Polish S€- 
curity.” 








Fastest Yet 


stest 
LONDON, Dec. 1—The fastes 
flight yet made across the Atlantic 
was accomplished yesterday by > 
Canadian-built Mosquito fying, A 
ordinary delivery flight for the see 
Transport Command. The ¢ 


t minutes 
was six hours and eight mur, 





had already been put to death in 





the crematorium’s furnaces. 


and the distance 2,230 mile* 
Labrador to northern Britain. 
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It was the 15,000th plane to 
come off the Curtiss-Wright 
assembly line in this war, and 
marked the greatest fighter 
plane production of any 
single aircraft manufacturer 
in the world, The creators 
proudly affixed the insignia 
of 28 air forces representing 
the more than 25 nations 


CAMPAIGN RIBBONS AND FLYING COLORS ' 


which are using the planes 
and sent this P-40 into the 
air during a special ceremony 
at Buffalo, N. Y. For this per- 
formance, the fighter, a War- 
hawk, also wore a red-nosed 
propeller spinner cap and the 
familiar grinning shark’s 
mouth—labels of the famed 
Flying Tigers who blazed a 








wt Sa 





victory trail through China 
and Burma in their Toma- 
hawks and Kittyhawks. 
Within the next _ several 
weeks, production of this 
Warhawk type will cease, says 
the company, and a new, bet- 
ter model of the. Curtiss 
”*Hawk” monoplanes will then 
be substituted. 











No-Strike Promise 
Reaffirmed By AFL 


NEW ORLEANS, Dec. 1 (ANS) 
—Delegates to the 64th Annual 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention unanimously reaffirmed 
the union’s no-strike pledge yes- 
terday to "show the world where 
we stand.” 

As the meeting neared adjourn- 
ment, with the election of officers 
scheduled tomorrow, President Wil- 
liam Green announced that tele- 
grams were sent immediately after 
the vote to Generals Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Douglas MacAr- 
thur, informing them of the no- 
strike action. A telegram from 
General Eisenhower praising the 
steps taken by the AFL to increase 
production of ammunition, tanks, 
cotton, ducks and other needed 
equipment, was read to the con- 
vention. 

A resolution was adopted to in- 
stitute immediately court proceed- 
ings to have amendments passed 
in the Florida and Arkansas elec- 
tions outlawing the closed shop 
declared unconstitutional. 





NEW ORLEANS, Dec. 1 (ANS)— 
The AFL today pledged itself to 
combat the return of national pro- 
hibition. Convention delegates here 
noted the recent success of the 
“drys” in scattered local option 
votes, which a resolution adopted 
by the convention said ultimately 
might accomplish complete pro- 


hibition of the manufacture, sale 2,780 dollars a month for the sup- 


and distribution of alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

The delegates resolved to "con- 
tinue to militantly oppose the 


forces of reaction in order to pro- i 
tect and safeguard our industrial 4 ior ieace teas ieeaaeaae who 
upheld Mrs. 


and economic future.” ° 





complaint for divorce. 


Rising American Air Power 


Reaches 1,500,000 Sorties 





WASHINGTON, Dec. 1 (ANS)— 
Emphasizing the increased tempo 
of the air war, an Army Air Forces’ 
spokesman revealed today that since 
Pearl Harbor, United States planes 
have flown 1,500,000 combat sorties, 
500,000 of them within the last four 
months. 

The 1,000,000th sortie was flown 
on July 8 and the 500,000th last 
February. Figures disclosed that 
in the last four months Ameri- 
can planes flew as many sorties as 
in the first 26 months of the war. 
Approximately three-quarters of 
the missions—or  1,127,723—were 
flown against the Germans and 
372,528 against Japanese air power. 


against Japan, the spokesman said, 





Guam Ghosts Wife | 


Wins Court Decision 


SAN DIEGO, Calif. Dec. r 
(ANS)—George. Ray Tweed, 45,! 
Navy radioman rescued from Guam | 
last July after eluding Japanese 
there for 31 months, has been or- 
dered to pay his wife, Mary Tweed, 


port of herself and her son pending 
hearing on Mrs. Tweed’s§ cross- 


A divorce decree granted Aug. 8) 
tober | 


Tweed’s contention 


Martin Aircraft Designs 
New Rate-Cutting Plane 


GetiCAGco, Ill, Dee. 1 (ANS)— 
Mat L. Martin Co. of Baltimore, 
Me today announced details of a 
€rcury (Model 202) 
new twin-engine comm 
oa which promises to cut the 
— passenger rates in half. 
*yton Magruder, chief of new 
press conference .at 
1 Aviation Confer- 


design, told a 
€ Internationa 
&nce that the plane 
operate it "could put 


It Is desi ne 
sned, he said, for operation 
hi the Washington, 


Cal to 
Current pla 


New y, 


». -Ork, Boston run, or over 
Similar distances, and could make 
on passenger fares of two 
half cents per mile. 


8 profit 
and one- 


five jnutes 
Will fl at 1 
8250 mph. oa 0,000 feet, with 


that she was unfamiliar with the 
nature of the divorce papers she 
signed and that the property 
agreement was "manifestly unfair 
to the wife and child.” 

Mrs. Tweed contended she should 
share in possibly 250,000 dollars 
Tweed may receive from film and 
book rights to his "Ghost of Guam” 
experiences. 

She argued that she should 
receive a share of the money be- 
cause the experiences from which 
Tweed may receive the monetary 
profit happened while they were 
still married. 


’ 
Bull’s-Eye_« 

HOUSTON, Tex., Dec. 1 (ANS)— 
Some of Texas’ nimrods who 
can’t hit the side of a barn 
have been doing better—or worse— 
so far as telephone lines are con- 
cerned. The telephone company 
complained that dove hunters 
oe three times as many breaks 
iff telephone lines during Septem- 
ber than in any other month this 











cinch the way labor is. 


year and that fixing them is no} Hall. 
Pacht said his two witnesses out 


the Saipan bases than from China 
because the supply problem is less 
difficult. 

"Everything is being done to 
augment the present facilities for 
striking at Japan,” he added. "As 
General Arnold said, the Tokyo 
strikes were not hit and run affairs 
but the formal opening of a cam- 
paign that will continue to grow.” 

He warned against the popular 
fallacy that Tokyo is a tinder city 
and said that the Air Forces were 
not deluded by such beliefs when 
thty employed incendiary bombs in 
recent attacks. Incendiaries have 
proved highly effective against in- 
dustrial targets, frequently doing 





The might of the B-29 Super Fort- cy ‘ 
resses will play a mounting role | Th damage than high explosives. 


The situation in China was af- 


> ; ifected by the loss of Nanning, last 
with more frequent operations from | tinited States air base in south 


China, but operations of the 14th 
Air Force will not be halted, the 
spokesman sa:d Attacks on Jap 
shipping off the China coast will 
continue from American bases to 
the west and from bases in east- 
ern China. The latter are cut off 
by Japanese ground forces but are 
still in Chinese hands and can be 
supplied by air. 


Fall Dies 


EL PASO, Texas, Dec. 1—Albert 
B. Fall, Under Secretary of the 
Interior under the Harding Ad- 
ministration and a central figure 
in the Teapot Dome oil scandal, 
died last night after an arthritic 
illness of several months. 








Reel Love Of Esther 
Leads To Film Theft 


NEW YORK, Dec. 1 (ANS) — 
Allen Artenchuck, 25, said in 
court today he stole six reels of 
the film, "Bathing Beauty,” be- 
cause blonde swimming star 
Esther Williams was so alluring 
in it that he had to have the film 
if he couldn’t have her. 

Artenchuck interrupted his trial 
on a burglary charge to change 
his plea to guilty. He said how- 
ever that he didn’t break into the 
theater to get the film. He was 
so fascinated by it, he told the 
judge, that he stayed in the thea- 
ter until two AM and then took 
the six reels from the projection 
room. The judge committed him 
to Kings County Hospital for 
observation, 





Gls Held By Nazis ” 
Treated Humanely, 
House Group Says 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 1 — The 
House Military Committee re- 
ported today that most American 
prisoners of Germany are hu- 
manely treated. It said that pris- 
oners in Japan proper seem to be 
faring better than those in Japa- 
nese-occupied territories. 

Axis. prisoners in the United 
States, it said, are well treated but 
not pampered. Committee inves- 
tigators who made first-hand in- 
quiries in prison camps through- 
out the country reported no evi- 
dence of too lenient treatment of 
inmates. 

At the time the investigation was 
completed, early this month, the 








Dispute Halts Count 
Of Missouri's Votes 





By Army News Service 
MILAN, Mo., Dec. 1— Sullivan 
County’s three weeks’ old dispute 
over 84 uncounted absentee ballots 
in the Nov. 7 election—which holds 
a threat of electoral college com- 
plications unless  settled—today 
reached the courts with the filing 
of a suit seeking to command can- 
vassers to quit arguing and to count 
the votes. 

The red hot argument, which 
hinges around a local sheriff's race 
in which Martin Franklin, Demo- 
crat, leads L. D. Green, Republican, 
by eight votes, is holding up the of- 
ficial canvass of Missouri’s 1,500,- 
000 votes and may force postpone- 
ment of the meeting Dec. 18 of 
Missouri’s Democratic electors to 
certify the state’s vote to the elec- 
toral college in Washington. 

Today Floyd Cleeton, apparently 
successful Democratic candidate 
for the county judgeship, filed court 
action to pave the way for obtain- 
ing his election certificate. Judge 
J. Berk Green issued a writ direct- 
ing canvassers to "proceed with 
their duties” or show cause at a 
Dec. 8 hearing why they should not 
do so. 

Every other Missouri county has 
reported its vote to the Secretary 
of State at Jefferson City, but Mis- 
sourl’s law prescribes that the of- 
ficial canvass cannot be started 
until all the votes are reported. The 
canvass must be completed before 
election certificates can be issued 
to the Democratic electors or to 
Senator-elect Forrest Donnell, Re- 
publican governor; Governor-elect 


any other state officer named three 
weeks ago. 


The county’s canvassers consist 
of two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats. The Republicans challenge 
the validity of some of the un- 
counted votes on grounds that the 
civilian voters were outside the 
state on election day. Missouri 
law permits civilians absent from 
their precinct to vote by absentee 
ballot, but they must be in the state 
on election day. 

Canvassers have had the . en- 
velopes brought out of the vault 
for counting but each time the 
quarrel flared anew, and County 
Clerk Harry Rhodes sent the votes 
back for safekeeping. He still has 





Phil M. Donnelly, Democrat, or} 


Committee said there were 281,000 
German, 51,000 Italian and 2,200 
Japanese war prisoners in 132 base 
camps and 334 branch camps. 


FEW TRY ESCAPE 


The committee had this to say 
about the American handling of 
prisoners: The number of escape 
attempts is "surprisingly small” 
and confined almost entirely to 
Germans often actuated by fear 
of their fellow prisoners. 


"Japanese prisoners occasionally 
engage in mass attempts of hari 
kari, which are carried out by the 
most violent and spectacular means 
at hand,” it was reported. 

The provisions of the Geneva 

Convention for the treatment of 
prisoners are being "carried out 
to the letter by the United States” 
and "in general the German Gov- 
ernment has endeavored to accord 
to American prisoners the stan- 
dards of treatment prescribed” by 
the convention, the committee re- 
ported. 
However, the committee added, 
the Germans have "adopted a less 
liberal interpretation of some por- 
tions of the convention than has 
our Government, the probable rea- 
sons being exigencies of the situa- 
tion in Germany.” 

FOOD ADMITTED 
While "the primary example of 
the unliberal interpretation of the 
treaty by the Germans is in con- 
nection with food rations,” the 
committee said, "the German Gov- 
ernment permits large supplies of 
food to be sent to prisoners 
through the Red Cross and other 
agencies.” The prisoners of Ger- 
many receive gocd medical care, 
the committee added. 

Although Japan did not ratify 
the Geneva Convention, the com- 
mittee said, "it has undertaken to 
apply with some modifications the 
provisions of the convention” to 
war prisoners and American civil- 
ian internees "insofar as its pro- 
visions are adaptable.” 

Outsiders are not permitted to 
inspect conditions in the Philip- 
pines, Dutch East Indies, Malaya, 
Borneo, Thailand, French Indo- 
China, Burma and Hong Kong 
areas. 

"On the whole,” the report said, 
"the camps in Japan, China and 
Manchuria, in which an estimated 
6,000 Americans are held seem to 
be more humanely administered 
than those in distant Japanese- 
occupied territories in which there 
are approximately 9,000 Ameri- 
cans.” The .committee said the 
Swiss representatives confirmed re- 
ports that the food given prisoners 
in Japanese camps is superior to 





them in custody. 


that available to Japanese civilians. 








Where Was Pat Patted Is Question 








By Army News Service 

HOLLYWOOD, Dec. 1—The at- 
torney for bandleader Tommy Dor- 
sey threatened today to spring a 
pair of movie star witnesses who 
can describe in detail the course 
of the caress administered to Dor- 
sey’s wife by actor Jon Hall which 
caused Dorsey to leap to the defense 
of the sanctity of his home. 

Attorney Isaac Pacht said the 
two stars were present in the band- 
leader’s apartment when Hall pat- 
ted Mrs. Dorsey. The stars had 
arrived late and so their memories 
are better, he said. Hall said the 
pat was on the shoulder. Dorsey 
said if Hall was aiming for the 
shoulder, he missed. 

"I won’t call them unless it be- 
comes absolutely necessary,” said 
Pacht, the lawyer for the trom- 
bonist and his beautiful wife who 
with gambler Allen Smiley are be- 
ing tried on charges of assaulting 





ot Hollywood’s Blue Book, might 
be able to refresh Hall's memory 
on where he patted Mrs. Dorsey 
and how he got the end of his nose 
lopped off. 

Dorsey's wife, who is the beauti- 
ful Pat Dane of the movies, flicked 
not an eyelash as Pacht made the 
announcement. She was wearing 
a form-fitting blue suit with yellow 
daisies scattered along the lapels, 
a high-necked white blouse and a 
Streamlined Dutch bonnet that 
dropped over her ears. Miss Dane 
told reporters she wanted to cor- 
rect a newspaper item about her 
owning 144 pairs of nylon stock- 
ings. "I have 14 pairs,” she ex- 
plained, crossing her legs to show 
at least one pair, "and I didn’t 
buy them in any black market.” 

The story of one of Hollywood’s 
best battles of 1944 was to be un- 
folded to a jury of ten middle-aged 
women. one young lady and one 
man. There are going to be sev- 
eral versions of the fracas. Tall 





and statuesque blonde singer Miss 
Jane Churchill of Kansas City, 
Mo., was ready to present the first. 
She went to the party celebrating 
Mrs. Dorsey’s 26th birthday last 
Aug. 4 About three o’clock the 
following morning, the fight broke 
out. Miss Churchill told the jury 
that indicted the Dorseys and Smi- 
ley that she and Tommy’s wife 
had a torrid battle of their own. 
She lost some of her long, golden 
locks and she and Pat tore each 
other’s clothes. 

That was Jane’s introduction to 
Hollywood. It was her first full 
day in the movie capital and now 
she is eager to get back to Kansas 
City. She wants to marry Sgt. 
Wallace Feig there. To facilitate 
that, the District Attorney called 
her ahead of the complaining wit- 
ness, Hall. 

The trial may last two weeks. 
The possible penalty for any or all 
defendants in case of conviction is 
from one to ten years’ imprison- 
ment. ast a eee eas 
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|-- MAIL CALL =~ 


Flushed 


Dear Editor: 

"Plashes From The Front,” is 
one feature I read nearly every 
day and try to believe all of it, all 
except the impossible. 

I have been wounded twice in 
action, and have been in a few 
tough spots myself, yet it’s my be- 
lief men let their imagination get 
the best of them in relating 
"Flashes." . 

For example on Nov. 17th — Sgt. 
William B. Anville, St. Louis, Mo., 
who was picked up by an exploding 
shell, blown haif way around a hay- 
stack, had two holes punched in 
his undershirt, found his dog tags 
dented, but didn’t sutfer a scratch. 
This is "the impossible.” I have 
seen and know that thousands of 
others have seen direct hits on men. 
In the open—"'if it’s heavy stuff”— 
men are either blown to pieces or 
else they are, "if light stuff,” just 
another dead GI. A direct hit in a 
foxhole is fini. It leaves a caved- 
in hole with the GI still in it. 

I saw a new lieutenant just on 
the line, taking cover in a ditch 
beside a road and shells coming 
on the road. The lieutenant got up 
out of the ditch, walked across the 
road and sat down. Later, I heard 
him tell the story, now he was 
blown out of the ditch, across the 
road, without a scratch, "The Im- 

sible.” At least, he did not tell 

IS experience to a reporter. 

Here is another one: On or about 
the 25th of Oct., a sergeant during 
@ counterattack fired about 250 
machine gun rounds in five seconds. 
That would make our machine guns 
fire 3,000 rounds ea minute, Our 
guns will fire 275 rounds in 30 sec- 
onds, but not 550 in a minute. They 
cannot Ye loaded that fast. 

Some of the fellows here in the 
hospital suggested we should have 
an "Impossible Column,” or a 
"Liar’s Contest.” 

Some men enjoy that kind of 
stuff. It makes up for the lack of 
"Super-Man” comic books. 

—S8-Sgt. Parsons 


Matches 


Dear Editor: , 

For some time I’ve been wanting 
to answer a letter that I saw in 
Mail Call. I refer to the letter en- 
titled "Rifle Matches” and sent in 
by lst Sgt. 4 Kovac and a staff 
sergeant. I wish to congratulate 
them on their splendid idea, I have 
been thinking along the same lines 
for quite some time and now I'd 
like to take this opportunity to sec- 
ond the motion that some provision 
be made for inter-Allied rifle and 
pistol] matches, We've had boxing 
and swimming meets and various 
other sports. 

Shooting is a sport which con- 
cerns a soldier and gives him the 
opportunity to learn to defend him- 
self against the enemy better. I’m 
sure there are plenty of NRA (Na- 
tional Rifle Association) members 
in our armed forces, so let’s hear 
from all and promote this thing. 
Incidentally, I am a medic, so don’t 
exclude the medics from the mat- 
ches, if any. We like to put holes 
in paper, too. 

—T-3 Edw. Schmidt 


Typical Gl Jerks 


Dear Editor: 

This letter is written to a small 
percentage of American and Brit- 
ish soldiers in this theater of war. 

The other night at one of the 
American Red Cross Theaters, a 
group of Italians interested in the 
culture of the Allied soldier along 
the lines of concert singing, gave a 
performance for the above men- 
tioned soldiers. 

All through the program, many 
of the soldiers made "wise cracks,” 
laughed out leud, talked, and worst 
of all, whistled at one of the female 
Singers. Never in my life have I 
seen Allied soldiers carry on in the 
way they did that night. Many of 
them not only proved they didn’t 
like classical music, but made im- 
beciles of themselves proving it. 

I hate to think of my fellow sol- 
diers as imbeciles, but will continue 
to do so if they carry on like this. 








—Cpl. Edward N, Willard 








Puptent Poets 





The Smile 


(In memory of a litter bearer, 
killed in action.) 

Little did you realize the joys that 
you meant, the laughs that you 
made or the happiness you sent 
... Your smile 

Was pleasant, warm and bright; in 
your eyes was laughter, mis- 
chieyous delight. 

Your favors were many, your help- 
fulness, too—was for everyone, 
never a few! 

Your jokes weren't harmful, just 
fun for all— 

You wanted to live, looked forward 
to going home. Your time to go 
back was very soon to come—but 
Fate intervened—God took you 
away ...no more will you laugh 
with us, no more will you play— 
and so 

We'll miss you, Pal, 
each day, our memories are pain- 
ful—our skies are -gray but we'll 
carry on though none can replace 

The light of your eyes or even now, 
the smile on your face. 

—T-5 Ralph Glosson 


Genetics 


If scientists could but find a way 

ba cross-breed hens so they would 
ay 

Egg-soufflet—I’m sure they’d find 

— thanks from all man- 


very much}. 


| Want My Mamma 


Every day you hear a gripe 

From GIs of every type: 

Chow is terrible; no mail from 
home, 

No relief in sight; no pass to Rome. 


The rain is wet, the day.is cold, 
Some lousy broad had me rolled; 
C rations stink, the Ks are bad, 
I’m a sack that’s plenty sad. 


I’m still a private, no Stripes in 
sight, 
I ain’t got a chance, it just ain’t 
right; 

The sergeant’s ab... .; he’s never 
wrong, 

Always singing the same old song. 


Some day I'll be a civvie though, 
And I'll warble my tale of woe. 
ty oy them straight; none of that 
jive, 
What the hell am I saying—I’m 
still alive. 

—T-5 John R. Prevost 


More Than Dough- 


nuts Get Dunked 
Dug a foxhole 

Came the rain 

Worked like hell 

Still wouldn’t drain 

Finally lined it all with tile 
Came an air raid, bathed in style. 








If you wish to cope with your 
enemy you must learn to know him. 
That is why I spiritually exposed 
myself to a dangerous opera the 
other day. "Madama Butterfly” 
was playing at Teatro Reale, and 
recalling that the Metropolitan in 
New York had interdicted the 
work after Dec. 7, 1941, I decided 
to have a look,.to see where lay 
its sting. 

If that look proved the opera 
contains propaganda for Japan, I 
was prepared to agree that it must 
never again darken an American 
stage. If it did not contain propa- 
ganda it was still not a matter of 
life and death whether "Madama 
Butterfly” was put on or not. 

I came from the Teatro Reale 
performance with no diminution 
in my loathing for the Japanese 
war lords, the Japanese means of 
conquest, the vicious Japanese 
philosophy of superiority over 
other people, and the Japanese as- 
sumption that they have the hea- 
ven-sent right to dominate other 
folks. But there was nothing in 
the opera or performance to rein- 
force or alter my views which had 


been formed long before Pearl 
Harbor. 
Still the ticklish problem re- 


mains to be confronted. Is not Cio- 
Cio-San a sweet, lovable, betrayed 
little girl? Isn’t Pinkerton really, 
a heel? Can we tolerate an opera 
in which a Japanese girl is sympa- 
thetic to us and in which an Ameri- 
can officer is not a gentleman? 
No, the girl is not vicious. She 
is merely Japanese, her child is 
Japanese-American, and I recalled 





talking te an American ranger the 
other day. He had spoken with 
tremendous respect of the fighting 
qualities of the Japanese-Ameri- 
can members of our 5th Army, by 
whose side he had fought in the 
hills of Italy. Let our Consul 
Sharpless but get Sorrow, Cio-Cio- 
San’s little boy by Pinkerton, into 
the United States and away from 
Japanese indoctrination and he 
— become a useful human be- 

g. 

Assuming that people cannot en- 
dure the story of "Madama But- 
terfly” as it stands, some friends 
and I reflected on what could be 
done to give them the music with- 
out offense. 

The first suggestion was to make 

kerton an air force lieutenant 
who had been forced to bail out 
of a B-29. The second was to make 
Cio-Cio-San turn out to be a Ko- 
rean who has some debts of her 
own to settle with the Japanese. 
You get the idea. She could help 
to smuggle Pinkerton out of Japan 
and toward the end it’s not an 
American gunboat that lands on 
the Nipponese shore, but the whole 
American fleet—which is, after all, 
not a supposition, but a certainty. 
Pinkerton’s marriage to Kate, 
the American girl, was awkward; 
but our plotters took care of that. 
She turns out to be an American 
nurse who lands with our forces. 
She marries Pinkerton at the end 
of the opera when Cio-Cio-San is 
killed for her part in knocking off 
the treacherous Yamadori. Kate 
takes Sorrow to her heart, and he 
goes home to grow up as a per- 
fectly respectable F. P. Pinker- 
ton, Jr. 
Now that the question of ”Ma- 
dama Butterfly” has been settled, 
your correspondent is ready to go 
to other devoirs. There is a work 
called "The Mikado” which has 
been frowned upon in the States 
and in some circles. Perhaps that 
meets an objective eye. Unfortu- 
nately they’re not doing Gilbert 
and Sullivan at Teatro Reale. 
Maybe the Italians think that’s 








—Cpl. Harry P. Volk 


-—T-Sgt. Bob Wronker 


Japanese propaganda. 
—Pvt. HOWARD TAUBMAN 
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very policeman-like (even to flat paws) as he dons an MP’s 
outfit, complete with white helmet and all-seeing specs. Al- 
though this is strictly gag, dogs are currently being trained 
with Yank MPs in England so they can take up duties as 
guard dogs on airfields. The mutts are given one master, who 


course with his charge. 








WASHINGTON, Dec. 1—The date 
of victory in Europe now depends 
primarily on the Russian offensive 
on Germany’s eastern front to 
match the Allied onslaught in the 
west, the Associated Press reported. 

It is the conviction of ranking 

military leaders here that the bat- 
tered Reich which is now running 
critically short of manpower and 
suffering production difficulties, 
may be beaten in a relatively short 
period by such double - crusher 
strategy, otherwise the Germans 
may be able to prolong the fight- 
ing indefinitely, the Associated 
Press said. 
Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill’s revision of his war end fore- 
cast to fix the time of victory as 
rext summer instead of early sum- 
mer is viewed here almost entirely 
in the light of possibilities on the 
eastern front. The hope is that 
the Russians will attack very soon 
just as quickly gs hard freezes in 
central Poland facilitate the 
launching of a: major offensive in 
the vicinity of Warsaw. . 

There is no explanaiicn from re- 
spensible officials here as to why 
the offensive has not already 
started unless it is that the Rus- 
Sians feel their chances for swift 
and decisive action would be mag- 
nified by waiting until the dead of 
winter. The Russian drives in the 
Balkans spearheaded now by ad- 
vances in Hungary have had a di- 
versionary effect on the German 
Army, but are not considered in 
any sense a major effort for com- 


They Say... 


LONDONER, asked if he thought 
a robomb attack on New York 
City is possible: 

”You can tell the people of New 
York City that we think they can 
sleep safely tonight.” 


PROF. HARVEY W. ZORBAUGH, 
expert on gifted children, discuss- 
iffg whether boys or girls are 
smarter: 

"While the evidence is not con- 
clusive, it would seem that boys 
are smarter—and dumber.” 


RICHARD L. STROUT, Christian 
Science Monitor reporter, dis- 
cussing possible unemployment 
after the war: . 








Date Of German Defeat 
Depends On Soviet Push 


' By Army News Service 


plete victory, the Associated Press 
reported. 

As long as two months ago it 
became evident that two cities were 
gateways for drives into Germany 
in the east and west. One was 
Warsaw, which the Germans still 
hold, and the other was Antwerp, 
Belgium, which Anglo-American 
forces have long since captured, 
but just now succeeded in using as 
a port to supply the western front. 

NO LETUP 

Prime Minister Churchill's an- 
nouncement that Antwerp is in use 
apparently means there will be no 
letup in the flow of supplies for 
the huge offensive now in prog- 
ress 


Regardless of German counter 
measures, the Russians need War- 
saw for it is the focal point of the 
transportation systems in Poland 
along the short route to Berlin. 

Inquiry of American officials 
brings information that the aver- 
age progress of the western front 
offensive is well up to schedule. 
There is some possibility according 
to military logic that the situation 
is so bad inside Germany that 
somehow the Reich might collapse 

time. However, there is no 
actual evidence of the collapse, the 
Associated Press said. 

The chief speculation in mill- 
tary circles here is whether the pis- 
tol-point control of Germany by 
the Nazis will crack once the Allied 
Armies have thrust across the 
Rhine. Prime Minister Churchill's 
words are taken to mean that he 
does not think so. k 

If the Germans do not brea 
after the Rhine is crossed, they 
might be able to carry on 4 retreat, 
ing war for many months followé 
by a guerrilla warfare for seve 


ears. 
: SIGNIFICANT FACT 


One significance of the Russian 
situation is that if the Russians 
now push forward on the mg 
front, they will quickly reduce ¢ 
amount of territory over which the 
Germans may retreat as well os 
put unbearable pressures on = 
man manpower, morale, munitio' 
nd supplies. 
P When plane for the invasion, Of 
Efrope were completed, Mars : 
Stalin agreed to undertake an of 
fensive synchronized with the - 


te 
sault on France, the Associa 
Press said. He delivered 4 h... 


limit, according to military z 
ters here, The Russian campaigB 


rolled the Germans back to War- 





*Breadlines, in a nation that just 
demobilized 11,000,000 ex-soldiers, 





can be pretty dangerous.” 


‘saw. Then the Allies in Normandy 
drove across France for the 8 
lassault on the western front. 
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92nd Division Boss Is Proud 
Of His Hard-Fighting Soldiers 





' WITH THE 92ND INFANTRY DIVISION, Dec. 1 — The division commander, Maj. Gen. Ed- 
ward M. Almond, seated in his automobile office, talked carefully: 

Yes, the 92nd, a Negro division, has its own special problems. Pretending that they did not 
exist would not solve the problems; over-emphasizing them would be unfair and inaccurate. 

So began an hour’s interview with the 52-year-old soldier’s soldier from Luray, Va., a 1915 
graduate from the Virginia Military Institute; once wounded and twice decorted in the last war; 
in this war holding a job which is admittedly one that requires extreme tact as well as tactics. 
As commander of one of the three Negro combat divisions formed in the United States, he and 


his actions have been closely 
scrutinized by the diverse and 
often critical forces interested 
in racial impartiality in the armed 
forces. 


That General Almond has seo-! 


ceeded in his job is indicated in- 
directly by the fact that he _ still 
commands the 92nd, a post which 
he has held since the division’s 
activation in October, 1942. 

That the men of the 92nd have 
succeeded is indicated by the fact 
that they have been holding a)! 
sector large and logistically-diffi- | 
cult—as well as damn tough to; 
fight in—on the 5th Army front. 
It has been a, holding front, true, 
but as General Almond reminded: 

"We have captured a large. num- 
ber of prisoners -(about 800). and 


have suffered a large number of}: 


casualties. We have done the as- 
signed jobs, and we will carry out 
all future assignments.” The words 
were emphasized with a slight 
brandishing of a map. pointer 
against a map. 

If it’s a profile sketch you want, | 
those words—’’we will carry out 
all future assignments”’—spoken 
quietly and with the undertone 
of a school teacher, describes. the 
92nd Division Commander. As he 
is apt at drawing a word picture 
to his men through carefully- 
phrased sentences, so this is a pic- 
ture of him: he is a soldier, first, 
last and always. His treatment of 
his men is that of a soldier to a 
soldier; there is distinction but it 
is one of military rank only. He is 
strict and stiff in discipline, but 
there is no discrimination. 


UPS AND DOWNS 

"If I demote an officer—and I 
have demoted many—it is because 
he has failed. If I promote an offi- 
cer I care not whether he is Negro 
or white; I only want to learn 
from his superior that he deserves 
and is eligible for promotion.” 

That was Genera] Almond talk- 
ing, and by his stfaight-laced at- 
titude and also his straight blunt 
explanations of his actions he has 
avoided the charges hurled at 
many another Army-Negro situ- 
ation. 

When General Almond was as- 
signed to command the division, 
all officers were white. Today, 
two-thirds of the officers are 
Negroes, including three lieuten- 
ant colonels, two of whom com- 


By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Correspondent 
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MAJ. GEN. ALMOND 





would put it in those words, but 
such was my impression. 

To that end he has attained a 
standard of military courtesy not 
often seen in combat divisions, al- 
though that statement also must 
be tempered by the fact that the 
92nd is not long overseas. 

To that end he still speaks of 
training more oftén than of rest. 
To that end he himself tours his 
sector almost every day, and—like 
most generals—has been pinned 
down by artillery fire more than 
once. 

He is indefatigable, according to 
his staff, catching up with the 
paper work after-supper. The dog- 
eared expression about having in- 
formation at his fingertips is not 
dog-eared to the general. When 
the discussion turned to the degree 
of illiteracy among his _ troops, 
General Almond had all the 
figures in his breast pocket note- 


mand all-Negro field artillery bat-| book 


talions, and the third being a di- 
vision chaplain. The general’s 
Staff is white, but there was no 
indication that it would always be 
80; staff work requires experience 
Which Negro officers, most of 
whom are comparatively recent 
OCS graduates, do not yet possess. 
White and Negro officers eat to- 
gether. The division headquarters 
Mess is perhaps at this time more 
than normally ample, with one or 
the other of two division dance 
bands, including some of the well- 
known colored musicians of the 
country, playing music in the eve- 
hing. However, there are no offi- 
cers’ dances or other sponsored 
social life. 
_All enlisted personnel in the di- 
Vision are Negroes, coming from 
all sections of the country. 


JUDGING TROOPS 


In regard to the fighting ability 
of his troops, General Almond, who 

ars a striking resemblance to 
another VMI° graduate, General 
George C. Marshall, said in his 
Careful phrases: 

I think they have done well, 
and will do better as they become 
More experienced. We were fully 
trained before coming overseas, 
and we have the best of equip- 
ae Yet, like all troops in their 
a combat, we made mistakes. 

“re correcting those mistakes. 
ve ~ * on claim to be great— 
tunity" aven’t had the oppor- 

The first unit of the 92nd to 
ver d combat was a_ regimental 
fombas team commanded by Col. 
bon ond G. Sherman of Waynes- 
urg, Va. which saw its initial 
“— on August 25. 

eneral Almond’s pride in his 
division is evident. With a quiet 
thee he is determined to prove 
= Negro infantry can do as well 


At the beginning, out of ap- 


*| tality class. After eight months 


#| Was reduced by 835, according to 
‘jthe division history. Today only 
300 illiterate men are in the di- 





proximately 15,000 men in the di- 
vision, 2,037 could neither read nor 
write. And only 1.8 percent were 
of the highest Army-rated men- 


of specialized training the number 


vision, and some of them never- 
theless are proving to be excellent 
combat men, the general said. 

Like most modern-day com- 
manders, General Almond believes 
strongly in a division paper, and 
"The Buffalo” has proven to be 
an effective aid in training as well 
as morale purposes. 


OLD INSIGNIA 


A black buffalo is the division's 
insignia, revived from the World 
War I’s 92nd Division, also Negro, 
which fought in France. 
| Why he was picked to head the 
92nd, General Almond professed, 
with one of his rare but warm 
moments of laughter, he did not 
know. His biography reads not un- 
like any professional officer’s, with 
the exception that he is a qualified 
air observer and also spent a year 
at the Naval War College. 
| Inthe last war he served with 
the 4th Infantry Division in 
France, was wounded at the Vesle 
River, and later served in the 
Army of Occupation. Back in the 
States he was sometimes instruc- 
tor, sometimes the student, at 
various Army schools. After gradu- 
ating from the Command and} 
on Staff School at Fort 

avenworth in 1930, he served for 
three years in the Philippine 
Islands, commanding a battalion 
of native troops. 

Back in the United States he was 
with the Military Intelligence Di- 
vision of the War Department be- 
fore going to the 6th Army Corps 
in 1941, becoming its chief af staff 
in 1942. In March of the same year 
he was assigned to the 93rd Infan- 
try as assistant division com- 
mander, and four months later 
left to assume command of the 
92nd. 

He has a West Point, ’43 son, Ed- 
ward, Jr., now an Infantry lieuten- 
ant in France. And beside his tac- 
tical map is his "second hobby,” 
a picture of his grandson, Tom 
Galloway, Jr., the child of the gen- 








eral’s daughter Peggy and her late 
husband, an Army Air Force flyer. 





ONE IN A MILLION , 


First Sgt. Carl E. Sabo of 
the 88th Division from 
Youngstown, Ohio, is devour. 
ing the millionth meal to be 
served in a GI restaurant in 
Rome operated by the Rome 
Area Allied Command. The 
millionth meal: Meat loaf, 
string beans, asparagus, salad, 
bread and butter, coffee. All 
for a dime, and music, too! 


(Staff Photo by Sgt. Grayson 
B. Tewksbury) 























Nazis Told To Suppress 
Hatred Toward Italians 





Even the Germans don’t bite the 


hand that feeds them. 


Field Marshal Harold Alexan- 


der’s recent statement to The Stars 
and Stripes concerning the im- 
portance of northern Italy to the 
Germans, takes on new pertinence 
when considered in the light of a 
recently captured enemy docu- 
ment, which urged German troops 
to suppress their “understandable 
violent aversion” toward the Ital- 
ian people. 


The document advised that from 


a practical standpoint of exploita- 
tion, German troops must try to 
be "as friendly as possible,” and 
reveals some interesting figures on 
the economic contributions of civil- 
ians in Fascist Italy to the Ger- 
man cause 


The document was written by 


Von Rahn, German ambassador to 
the Fascist Republican Govern- 
ment and issued to troops of the 
42nd Jaeger Division by General 
Lemelsen, commander of the Ger- 
man 14th Army 


BIG OBJECTIVE 
According to the directive, the 


Cupid’s Darts Prove Terrific 
As EM, Nurse Are Married 





AN EVACUATION HOSPITAL 
ON 5TH ARMY FRONT, Dec. 1— 
Cupid has now proven that his 
darts are a weapon not to be de- 
fied by custom or ensnarled in red 
tape, no, not even by the Army. 

Love did find a way in the case 


Juanita Jones, he an enlisted tech- 


nurse, for today they are man and 
wife, with the official but some- 


powers that be. 


couples who marry overseas these 


path full of bumps. 
Finally hurdling all barriers, 


29, by the hospital's Protestant 


day 





city fathers. 





any other, I don’t think he 





By A Staff Correspondent 

same hospital for some time, Dahn 
and Miss Jones did not meet until 
Anzio, and according to friends 
the romance flourished right from 


The couples’ application for mar- 
riage was forwarded to 5th Army 
and in due time approved. Then 
of T-Sgt. Robert Dahn and 2nd Lt./the two settled down to waiting 
the 90-day. "think it over” period 
nician and she a commissioned] specified for all Army marriages 
by regulations. When it became ap- 
parent that Miss Jones’ post mari- 
what grudging approval of the/tal transfer to a hospital in Tunis 
P might come ahead of the marriage 
Resigned to the separation which} date, the couple asked for and re- 
appears to be the Army standard|/ceived through channels permis- 
operating procedure for all Army|sion to be married immediately. 
Although they had planned a 
two found even their altar-bound/rather elaborate ceremony, 
six bridesmaids to be chosen from 
Miss Jones’ fellow nurses, the idea 
sometimes with the aid of some/was discouraged by the hospital's 
Army officials, sometimes against|commanding officer, 
the opposition of others, the couple | Wood, Jr., who instead consented to 
were married in what friends de-|himself to give the bride away and 
scribe as an “officially soft-pedaled|aliow the head nurse, Capt. Hallie 
ceremony” at the Chiesa Valdeze| Almond, to be the maid of honor. 
church in Pisa on Saturday, Oct. as = pee T. Grant was best man. 

llowing the ceremony a recep- 
chaplain, Capt. Cecil P. Sansom of|tion was held at the hospital's 
Bonham, Texas; it was revealed to-}enlisted men’s club, and then the 
. provided with théir fur- 
Dahn, from Rochester, N. Y., is}lough and leave rations by the 
26. Miss Jones of Cynthiana, Ky.,| hospital, left for a honeymoon in 
is 25. Among the wedding presents| Florence. At the end of seven 
was an enlarged picture of Pisa|days her orders made it necessary 
given the bride and groom by the/for the now Mrs. Dahn to proceed 


couple, 


primary aim of the Germans in 
northern Italy is to mobilize all 
forces and productive potentials in 
the Italian Theater in order to 
provide an efficient supply base for 
the southern front. This base is de- 
signed to (1) support the war be- 
hind the fighting front (2) exploit 
the products of all the unoccupied 
areas of Italy for German war 
needs. 

"In order to allow this system 
to function,” the directive read, 
"the support of all German soldiers 
in this country is mecessary ... 
Irresponsible acts by the troops 
are merely an outlet for the emo- 
tions. It is an urgent necessity to 
change our attitude, not because of 
any humane considerations or in 
order to avoid unnecessary hard- 
ships, but because of the cold real- 
ization that this is the best method 
of carrying out the interests of 
the German war effort in Italy.” 
Exact figures, which hitherto 
even the Germans had not released 
for security reasons, were cited in 
the document to show Germany’s 
rich harvest from northern Italy. 


PLENTY STEEL 

In May, 1944 steel production 
in German-occupied Italy had 
reached 138,000 tons a month. From 
October, 1943 to May, 1944 the Ital- 
ian armament industry produced 
a total of 321,800 tons of iron and 
steel for shipment to the Reich. 
From Jan. 1, 1944 to May 1, 1944, 
3,800 tons of zinc were delivered 
as well as 9,000 tons of aluminum, 
80,000 bottles of mercury, 38,500 
tons of sulphur (20 percent of the 
entire annual German home pro- 
duction.) 

The contribution of the Italian 
textile industry from September 





to her new station in Tunis. ‘ 
Although they had worked in the | Ba nh. yy BR ne 





in 1943. Up to May of this year, 
Italy had supplied Germany with 
1,500,000 military boots for the 
armed forces, 400,000 working 
shoes, 5,000,000 summer shoes and 
8,000,000 straw hats for civilians in 
Germany. 

The Italian automobile industry, 
according to the document, pro- 
duced 6,400 trucks for the Wehr- 
macht between January and May 
1944. Ammunition, armament and 
heavy weapons preduction was also 
significant. 

GOOD PROVIDER 

Apart from supplying almost the 
entire German army in Italy with 
food, this country delivered more 
than 140,000 tons of rice, 160,000 
tons of fruit, 200,000 tons of wine 
and other products. 

In addition to these contributions 
of industry and agriculture, said 
the document, the Italian Govern- 
ment has handed over all Italian 
gold, all Italian stocks of radium, 
mercury and other materials for 
the benefit of the "combined war 
effort.” 

Repeating that the attitude of 
the German soldier toward the 
civilian population is of decisive 
importance, the document said: 
"Whether we are fond of the Ital- 
ians or not, whether our soldiers 
dislike the Italians or not, all this 
alters nothing in the basic fact 
that a positive attitude of under- 
standing will gain more results and 
get more out of the people than 
desultory brutality.” 

"In this fifth year of war,” the 
document concluded, "we can no 
longer afford the luxury of wasting 
political fortunes by giving vent to 
our unrestrained emotions. These 
emotions can be employed more 
usefully by saving them for the 
moment when we must be ruthless 
and stern. For this sigh of German 
power is far more effective when it 
bursts into the open at the proper 
moment, chosen on the basis of 
cold considerations of military 
facts. From an economic point of 
view, however, we must try to be 
as friendly as possible, and act 
ruthlessly only if all other methods 
have proved of no avail.” 

—Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 


Monastery Now Prison 
For Spies, Collaborators 


ROME, Dec. 1—One of Italy’s 
famous monasteries, the Certosa of 
San Lorenzo in Padula near Sa- 
lerno, is being used as an intern- 
ment camp, with former Fascist 
leaders, collaborationists and spies 
interned there by the Allies. 

Among the “guests” are Gaetano 
Polverelli, who was Minister for 
Popular Culture under Mussolini, 








to May amounted to 23 percent of 
all German textiles manufactured 





and Gherardo Casini, Fascist Di- 
rector of the Italian Press. 
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Army-Navy Tilt Grid Game Of 


landis’ Successor, 
Return Of Players 
On Baseball Agenda 


CHICAGO, Dec. 1 (ANS)—The 
selection of a successor to the late 


commissioner, Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, and the lem 
of players returning from the mili- 


tary services, will receive priority 
in the discussion at the joint major 
league meeting in New York Dec. 
13, Leslie O’Connor, the late judge’s 
secretary, said yesterday. 

o’Cconnor disclosed that the 
steering committee of the Ameri- 
can and National es had 
recommended at their recent meet- 
ing that the clubs be allowed to 
add ten players returned from the 
service to their reserve lists and 
five to their active playing roster 
of 25. These recommendations 
were adopted to meet the expected 
flow of men from the services. 

There are upwards of 500 men 
on the big leagues’ national defense 
list and O’Connor said the owners 
want to be able to look them over 
before being forced to turn them 


loose. 
"The recommendation is ex- 
pressly to benefit the untested 


player who was on the threshold 
of a major league career when the 
war broke out,” said Will Har- 





WEST POINTERS PRIMED FOR MIDDIES 





In fine shape and "raring” to go, the Army squad is all set to meet Navy in their traditional 
game at Baltimore’s Municipal Stadium today. With the Cadets and Middies rated at the 
top of the nation’s gridiron standings, today’s clash promises to be the game of the century. 
As usual, Army had 12 men on hand when they posed for the camera at a recent workout. 
Left to right, front: Ed Rafalko, Al Nemetz, Joe Stanowicz, Bob St. Onge, Johnny Green, Arch 
Arnold, (second-string tackle), Bob Hayes and Dick Pitzer. Backfield, left to right: Max Minor, 
Dean Sensanbaugher, Doug Kenna and Dale Hall. 





Mythical National 
Crown At Stake; 
Poinfers Favored 





By Army News Service 

NEW YORK, Dec. 1—The an- 
nual Army-Navy football game, 
which has been one of the choicest 
tidbits of gridiron fare for many 
years, Saturday attains the status 
of the game of the century. Prob- 
ably for the first time in. the his- 
tory of the service rivalry the 
mythical national championship 
will be at stake and never before 
has the game had such world-wide 
interest as this year’s renewal. 

If Army wins the Cadets will re- 
ceive the unqualified acclaim as 
the national champions with a per- 
fect season, but if the Middies win 
there are likely to be dissenting 
voices especially from North Caro- 
lina Preflight anq Georgia Tech, 
each of whom downed Navy before 
the team reached its rea) stride in 
midseason, 

Neither eleven needs to have its 
incentive needled for this game 
and each knows that nationa! grid- 
iron preeminence awaits the vic- 
tor. If one team is hypoed up more 
than the other this year it’s un- 
doubtedly the Cadets, who have 





ridge, president of the American 
League. "Under this setup the club 
won’t have to.give a player a quick 


tryout or perhaps let him go with- 
out a tryout.” 

This procedure was not an- 
nounced when the steering com- 
mittee met Nov. 17. The only an- 
nouncement from the meeting was 
the recommendation that Landis be 


Texas Tops Aggies 
In Grid Thriller, 6-0 


AUSTIN, Texas, Dec. 1 (ANS)— 





” Bouchard of the Canadiens tripped 


re-hired for another term as com- 
missioner and that the major lea- 
gue agreement be extended. Lan- 
dis, however, never recovered from 
the illness which had him hos- 
pitalized since Oct. 2 and died last 
Saturday. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 1 (ANS)—The 
safety deposit box owned by the 
late Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
contained 34 grand in war bonds, 
700 dollars in cash and an undis- 
closed amount of stock. 


Rangers Pull Upset, 
Beat Canadiens, 7-5 


MONTREAL, Dec. 1 (ANS) 
The New York Rangers pulled the 
biggest upset of the National Hoc- 
key League season last night, de- 
feating the champion Canadiens, 
7-5. It was the Blueshirts’ second 
victory of the season. Les Pat- 
rick’s boys hit the Canucks for a 
quartet of goals in the last period 
to hurt the homefolks’ feelings 
worse than Canada’s first big bliz- 
zard which hit the city with the 
Rangers. More than 10,000 fans 
braved huge drifts to see the game. 

The first penalty shot of the 
season proved the turning point 
early in the third. It broke a 3-3 


Bobby Layne passed and ran the 
Texas Longhorns to a 6-0 triumph 
over the Texas Aggies yesterday in 
a Thanksgiving football thriller. 
Texas scored in the first two min- 
utes of play when Layne skirted 
right end for nine yards and a 
touchdown. From then on it was 
a vicious encounter of goal-line 
stands, long runs, specular passe 
and great punting that thrilled the 
43,000 spectators. 








RICHMOND, Va., Dec. 1 (ANS) 
—With halfbacks Stanley Magdziak 
and Jack Bruce _ scoring~ three 
touchdowns, William and Mary 
swamped Richmond, 40-0, yester- 
day. The victors’ line outcharged 
the Richmond forward wall to make 
the going easy for their backfield 
aces. 


ROANOKE, Va., Dec. 1. (ANS)— 
A safety in the second period was 
the margin of victory by which 
Maryland defeated Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, 8-6, yesterday. Mary- 
land scored a touchdown early in 
the first period and was credited 
with a safety in the second. They 
held the cadets scoreless until the 
final quarter, then checked that 
threat after the losers tallied a 
touchdown. 











Basketball Scores 


DePaul 62, Mlinois Tech 45. 
Drake 72, Central 39. 





Former Star 
Tells Cadets 
‘Pass Deep’ 











WASHINGTON. Dec. 1— Brig. 
Gen. Laverne "Blondy” Saunders, 
star of Army’s 1925-’26-'27 football] 
teams and line coach from 1932- 
39, advised the Cadets from his 
bed in Walter Reed General Hos- 


2d pital yesterday that they could beat 


Navy by passing deep. 

Saunders, who led the first B-29 
raid on the Japanese mainland, 
played in the 1926 game, generally 
regarded as the greatest of all 
Army-Navy games before 110,000 
at Chicago. 

"We had.everything to make a 
great team built around such great 
backs as Red Cagle, Lighthorse 
Harry Wilson and others. Every- 
thing, that is, except a long passer. 
Nobody caught on until we played 
Notre Dame, but Rockne pulled 
9: aaa in and they beat us 

Saunders said from what he had 
read he thought Doug Kenna was 
just the man to pass deep against 
Navy. Kenna, touted as a second 
Cagle, is a triple-threat star who 
has been handicapped the past two 
seasons by injuries. This year he’s 
quarterback on the Cadet’s start- 
ing backfield. 

Saunders suffered a fractured 
leg and heel in a crash in India 
Sept. 17. An infection set in and 
he was whisked back to Washington 





tie and gave the New Yorkers a 


lead they never relinquished. Butch | Indiana 43, Wabash 39. 


in 57 hours, a new record. 


Big Ten Coaches 
To Aid GI Sports 


CHICAGO, Dec. 1 (ANS)—Wes- 
tern Conference officials last night 
announced approval of the Army’s 
request for 20 coaches to assist in 
directing an Allied Army Olym- 
pics scheduled to start in Europe 
as soon as Germany is defeated. 
Harry Stuhldreher, football coach 
and athletic director at Wisconsin 
is one of those selected and has 
been granted a leave with pay to 
go overseas. 

The scene of the games is tenta- 
tively set for Paris. The games will 
be under the direction of Col. Esky 
Clark, former star athlete at Har- 
vard, and Lt. Col. Frank McCor- 
mick, athletic officer in the ETO. 

Besides entertaining the GIs 
while awaiting transportation back 
home the games will serve to give 
athletes now in the service an op- 
portunity for international recog- 
nition. 

"We are committed to do any- 
thing at any time to help the war 
effort and this is one of the ways 
in which we can assist,” said Maj. 
John Griffith. commissioner of the 
Big Ten. 


Early Entry 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 1 (ANS) 
—John Marsch, Chicago contractor, 
got the jump on the entire field 
by entering his champion two-year- 
old, Free For All as the first nomi- 
nee for the 1945 Kentucky Derby. 
Free For All was undefeated in six 





starts this year. 





Charley Scherza sending the latter 
sprawling into the goal. Goalie 
Bill Durnan was clipped over the 
eye on the play and he had to go 
out for repairs. When he returned, 





Conn Will Ret, Also Judge At Bouts 








Scherza was awarded the penalty 
shot and beat the Montreal goalie 


with a knee-high drive. 

At Chicago, the Boston Bruins 
Scored their third straight victory 
over the Black Hawks, winning 
7-2 before 10,000 fans. The Bruins 
spotted the Hawks a 1-0 lead in 
the first period then outplayed 
them the remainder of the game. 


By winning, Boston tightened 


their hold on fourth place and 
dumped the Hawks into the cel- 


By Pvt. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Correspondent 
ROME, Dec. 1—Mounting inter- 
est in the forthcoming Allied Box- 
ing Championships in this city re- 
ceived an added fillip today when 
it was said that Cpl. Billy Conn, 
the Pittsburgher with the smoky 
dukes, would arrive here on Dec. 





7 with his GI troupe of exhibition 
glovers to take part in the beak- 
busting tournament that starts at 


lar all by themselves. 
HOCKEY STANDINGS 








w. L. T. Pts.|the Brancaccio Theater on Dec. 11. 
Mcntreal 9 4 1 19; Conn is expected to check in at 
serente 9 a 0 18 the training grounds at the Foro 
— 7 4 2 ‘16 @’Italia where, for the four days 
se . » 5 7 i 11 prior to the starting gong, he will 
+l 2 6 $ 7/work out with the zone teams. 
a8 2 9 1 5\Just having him around should 
LEADING —— i . — vg S, be yy rr hen 
. . -|maulers, who a tion 
BayitY; Boston 8 1% * to have their styles cased and 
C. omit ae 9 ro 3o analyzed by one of the neatést 
Howe, Detroit eee \clouters in the business. 
Bodnar, Toronte s is ypl,,Once the tournament gets off, 
Mosienko, Chicago 11 7 19) the dope is that Billy will turn up 
Schriner,’ las the third man in the squared 
er, Toronto ll 6 17 
Carr, Toronto 8 9 17|\circle for some of the bouts and 
Richard, Montreal 12 3 15| Sit in as an official on most of the 
oreck, Chicago 6 9 15|others. On the opening and clos- 
ch, Montreal 3 2 15'ing days—and sandwiched in stra- 








tegically along the line—Conn and 
company will make with the ex- 
hibitions, each of which is reported 
to be jampacked with thrills and 
spills and .long enough to stand 
up as a show of its own. Billy 
himself takes on a GI as a feature 
stint. 

The entire troupe, including the 
27-year-old Conn, are all GIs. Not 
including Conn, however, they are 
all winners of the ETO-AAF cham- 
pionship fights—the ETO being fhe 
European area as opposed to 
MTOUSA, or the Mediterranean 
area—Which were held in England 
last spring. 

The tournament up there is said 
to dave sprung from an idea by 
Lt. Maury. Schwartz, a Special 
Service officer. When the No. 1 
contender for the heavyweight title 
Pulled into the theater from the 
States, Schwartz was convinced 
that with a troupe Conn would be 
able to tour the rear areas. and put 
on the kind of show that GIs would 
eat up. 

With the support of Lt. Gen 
Carl A. Spaatz, head of the AAF. 
he got a boxing tourney started in 





the 8th and 9th Air Forces and the 
Air Service Command, planning 
eventually to assemble the champs 
as a unit to travel under the Conn 
banner in the interests of GI mor- 
ale. 

The idea worked out to perfec- 
tion. The bouts tyrned out to be 
a howling success, and everywhere 
that Conn and his boys showed up 
they were given a terrific recep- 
tion. Well-meaning hecklers tag- 
ged Conn the Frank Sinatra of the 
fight game and the unit was marked 
down as a USO show with muscles. 

At first the scrappers were 
booked for a three-week tour, but 
press notices in England were loud 
and favorable and the troupe’s op- 
tion was picked up for three more 
months. After that it wasn’t hard 
for Schwartz to sell General Spaatz 
on the idea of bringing the gang 
to Italy It has since toured most 
of this theater, including Corsica. 
Bari, Foggia and Naples. 

Himself an ex-San Francisco 
Olvmpie Club boxer and a former 
SFU grid star, Schwartz admitted 
recently that the prospects are 
bright for getting the troupe back 
to the States to sel] bonds. 


taken five straight pastings from 
the Middies and have scored but 
one touchdown in the 
years, that one in 1941. 


HAMBERG READY 


Hal Hamberg, Navy’s other high- 
scoring back, pulled a muscle in 
scrimmage before the Georgia 
Tech game, but returned to heavy 
duty against Purdue and is ready. 
It was Hamberg’s 50-yard coffin 
corner kick and downfield lateral 
to Hillis Hume that settleq Army’s 
hash last year. 


Army is favored generally by 
two touchdowns, but Col. Earl 
“Red” Blaik, the Cadets’ coach, 
will settle for one point. And he 
is in a better position to get that 
all-important point than is Navy 
coach, (mdr. Oscar "Swede" Hag- 
berg. Blaik has fullback Dick Wal- 
terhouse of Washtenaw. Mich., 
with 44 conversions so far this 
vear, a much better bet in that de- 
partment than halfback Vic Finos 
of the Navy. 

Army's explosive power from the 
T-formation plus downfield block- 
ing and proven ability to score 
from any place on the field have 
led the experts to select them. 
Navy adherents think the game 
wil: be settled in the line. At least 
they hope it will because the Mid- 
dies have probably the best forward 
wall in the country anq in the 
opinion of Lt. Cmdr. Rip Miller, 
line coach, the best in Annapolis 
history. 


last five 


ENDS EVEN UP 

The teams are about even up at 
the ends, but Don Whitmire, un- 
animous All-America choice, gives 
the Navy a bulge at tackle. The 
only place the Army has it on the 
Middies is at the guards with 
Johnny Green and Joe Stanowicz, 
Jack Martin, Navy’s center. is bet- 
ter than anything Army has. 
There isn't a better set of 
in the country than Army's " 
Blanchard, Glenn Davis. 
Minor, Doug Kenna. Dale 
Capt. Tom Lombardo Dean 
sanbaugher, Bobbie Dobbs 
Walterhouse. Navy has fine bal 
carriers though, in Jenkins Ham- 
berg. Clyde Scott, Dick Duden, 
Dave Barksdale, Bill Barron, Fred 
Early, Bruce Smith. Ralph Ells- 
worth and Jim Pettit. It would be 
much easier to compare the back- 
fields if each team used the same 
offensive system. 


Parker Vows It'll Be 
Army Over Navy 


NEW YORK, Dec. 1 (ANS)— 
Dan Parker, Daily Mirror sports 
editor who has been picking 
losers for The Stars and Stripes 
ever since the 1944 football sea- 
son started, has come up with 
his final selection of the year— 
a guaranteed winner. 

"Army will positively defeat 
Navy Saturday at Baltimore,” 
large Dan predicted fearlessly, 
"and in case Noel Coward con- 
templates wagering a few farth- 
ings on the outcome I can tell 
him the Army will win by 14 
pernts as they say in Brooklyn 
where dear, dear Noel is so widely 
known and universally admired. 
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3rd Army Takes 
Saarunion In Push 
Toward Vital Basin 


(Continued from page 1) 
tor in which the withdrawal had 
been made was not 

The German news agency an- 
nounced last night that the Amer- 
ican 3rq and 7th armies covering 
on the Saar basin had breached 
the main defense line there but had 
been thrown back when additional 
advances were attempted. 

To the southwest of Saarlautern 
3rd Army units today establi 
new positions within two miles of 
the Siegfried Line defense posi- 
tion by ad a mile and one 
half on a two-mile front. The ad- 
vance was made in the face of 
mobile Nazi artillery and Merzig 
cannon describeg as heavier 
in fire power per yard than those 
at Metz. 

In Alsace, the 7th Army was 
reported to be overcoming Ger- 
man resistance all along the line. 

North of Strasbourg, elements of 
Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch’s army 
pushed to within a mile and a half 
of HagendAu, 14 miles from the Ger- 
man border. Northwest of the town, 
another American column was only 
nine miles from the German fron- 
tier and pushing through miles of 
elaborate trench systems. 

Units of the French 2nd Armored 
Division attached to the 7th Army 
advanced two miles in their drive 
from Strasbourg and liberated Mat- 
zenheim. 

Farther to the south, French Ist 
Army troops moving along the 
Rhine from Mulhouse were last re- 
ported about 16 miles from Colmar. 


LONDON, Dec. 1—Heavy bomb- 
ers of the RAF were over the Reich 
in great strength last night with 
Duisburg as the main target. Han- 
over also was bombed. 

Returning crewmen reported ‘that 
clouds were thick over Duisburg 
but reconnaissance pilots of planes 
later in the evening told of a great 
circular glow of fire in the sky over 
the city. Duisburg is a main center 
of the network of rail lines run- 
ning threugh the Ruhr. 








_ ITALIAN CABINET 


(Continued from page 1) 








relations between Britain and the 
new, democratic Italy were im- 
paired. 

In Rome Bonomi conferred not 
only with Italian party leaders 
but with the American and Brit- 
ish Ambassadors. Alexander C. 
Kirk, United States envoy to Italy, 
met with the former Prime Min- 
ister for 25 minutes this afternoon, 
and afterwards Sir Noel Charles, 
British Ambassador, talked to 
Bonomi for another 25 minutes. 

Bonomi sought to construct a 
cabinet based on the three parties 
willing to collaborate with him— 
the Christian Democrat, Labor 
Democrat and iiberal parties. He 
was said to be seeking the partici- 

ion of eminent Italians who are 
not identified with any party. 

As the former Prime Minister 
tried to reconstitute a Government, 
there were last minute attempts to 
bring together the six parties of 
the Committee of National Libera- 
tion so that they would act as a 
united front. 


Maine Wetter 


AUGUSTA, Me., Dec, 1 (ANS)— 
Prohibition is less favored in Maine 
today than two years ago. Analysis 
of the wet-dry referendum in the 
biennial state election shows this 
year wets got 111,704 votes while 
the drys got 65,045. Two years ago 
the drys also had 65,000, but the 
wets had 93.124, 


GI Shocks Mate With Baby 


-Born Of Overseas Romance} 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
(ANS)—Mrs. Rose Whiteho 


foundland during his overseas 
ice. 

Pfc. Arthur Whitehouse, 
took the baby Geraldine to 
mother’s house because he was not 
sure what kind of reception he 
would get from his wife, said that 
after the baby was born the nurse 
"didn’t want the baby and she 
didn’t want me.” 

The Whitehouses, who have been 
married nine years, have no chil- 
dren of their own, and the private 
who received a special 32-day fur- 
lough to try to straighten out his 
family life wasn’t too confident 
that his wife would take kindly to 
the idea now, especially under 
peculiar circumstances. 

Mrs. Whitehouse’s brother ad- 


Allied Drive Aimed 
At Berlin--Stimson 


—_—_—_— 


WASHINGTON, Dec, 1 — The 
Germans are throwing troops and 
tanks into a last-ditch defense 
of the Cologne plains and the Ruhr 
Valley because they know that not 
only is the Allied drive aimed at 
Germany's industrial area but that 
the route is the easiest and short- 
est geographically to Berlin, Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson 
said yesterday. 

In his weekly review of the war, 
Stimson told a press conference 
that®troops of the American Ist 
and 9th Armies and the British 
2nd Army have forced the enemy 
to yield, albeit slowly, despite des- 
perate resistance by German troops 
who have been ordered to hold 
their ground regardless of the cost. 

Stimson reported that Allied 
forces have driven a series of 
wedges into stout defenses and 
have gradually broadened the area 
of the advance. 

He emphasized that even more 
significant than the progress of 
Allied troops on the western front 
during the week is the fact that 
already several German divisions 
have been demolished and many 
other divisions are being battered 
and weakened. 

A general offensive had to be de- 
layed by General] Eisenhower until 
enough artillery ammunition could 
be accumulated, Stimson explained. 
He said that with the opening of 
the port of Antwerp—within easy 
distance of the fighting front—de- 
livery of ammunition from the 
U. S. to the front will increase. 





General Clark Inspects 
Brazilian | Forward Units 


By a Staff Correspondent 


(Delayed) — Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, newly appointed commander 
of the 15th Army group, visited 
front area positions of the BEF 
today during a tour of the western 
sector. 

Accompanying General Clark 
was his chief of staff, Maj. Gen. 
Alfred Gruenther; Maj. Gen. J. 
B. Mascarenhas de Moraes, com- 
manding general of the BEF; and 
Brig. Gen. John N. Greely, mili- 
tary analyst of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American af- 
fairs. 

On his way to the front area, 
General Clark inspected recently 
arrived units of the BEF which 
came to Italy to reinforce the 





original expeditionary force. 


Faces New Crisis} j 


_ 


ATHENS, Dec, 1—A Greek cabi- 
net crisis arose today following the 


Greek capital today. Prime Minis- 
ter George Papandreou asserted 
today that the Communist party 
was "inciting the people to civil 
war,” and declared that the dis- 
solution of all Partisan corps, 
which haqg been fixed for Dec. 10, 
would not be postponed. 

A communique issued last night 


Partisan army, said that 
united than ever, we are for na- 
tional union and for solution of all 
problems, including the military 
question, in a democratic spirit.” 
The meeting was attended by the 
three EAM ministers. 

The Athens correspondent of the 
conservative London Times re- 

d an extensive press war be- 

tween the left and the right in 
Greece, 


De Gaulle Enroute 
To Russian Capital 


MOSCOW, Dec. 1 — General 
Charles de Gaulle, president of the 
Provisional Government of the 
French Republic, has arrived in 
the Soviet Union and is enroute 
from Stalingrad to Moscow by train 
instead of by plane because of bad 
weather, the Moscow radio an- 
nounced today. 

The French leader and his party 
arrived in the oil city of Baku on 
Tuesday by plane. In Stalingrad, 
he presented a memorial plaque 
to the heroic city’s population.. 

De Gaulle’s visit to Russia is 
being made at the express invita- 
tion of Marshal Stalin. The main 
subjects of his coming talks in Mos- 
cew will be Germany’s fate after 
victory, collective security and a 
new Franco-Soviet agreement as 
well as regional pacts in Europe. 

” 











ITALIAN FRONT 


(Continued from page 1) 





advances in the high ground north 
of Bombiana. West of Bombiana, 
Allied spearheads ran into strong 
concrete emplacements and heavy 
mortar and machine gun fire which 
forced them to withdraw. 

On the 8th Army front the situa- 
tion remained generally static yes- 
terday, with the heaviest fighting 
centered areund Albereto, German 
strongpoint between the Lamone 
and Montone Rivers. 

Elsewhere along the 8th Army 
front, the fighting was restricted 
to patrol clashes, with one British 
patrol crossing the Lamone and 
contacting the Germans southwest 
of Faenza. 





NOT TALKING 


FAYE EMERSON 
-.. will have papa-in-law ... 


Elliott, Faye Keep. 
Their Plans Secret 


BEVERLY HILLS, Dec. 1 (ANS) 
—Just when and where Col. Elliott 
Roosevelt will marry movie actress 
Faye Emerson was a little secret 
all their own today. 

The President’s 34-year-old son 
told reporters yesterday, ”All I can 
say is that we'll be married before 
I go overseas again—and that’ll 
be darn soon,” and vivacious, cop- 
pery blonde Miss Emerson, 27-year- 
old native of Elizabeth, La., said: 
"We plan to be married within a 
week but we don’t know exactly 
when.” 

Miss Emerson’s mother, Mrs. 
Jean Young, said at her home in 
Beaumont, Texas that she would 
not attend the ceremony. It will 
be the third marriage of Colonel 
Roosevelt, and the second for Miss 
Emerson, She was divorced in 
1942 from William Wallace Craw- 
ford, Jr., by whom she has a son, 
William Wallace Crawford ITI. 

Miss Emerson entered the mov- 
ies in 1941 after working in little 
theaters and repertory companies. 
She attended college in San Diego, 
Calif., and later appeared in the 
Community Theater where a movie 
talent scout saw her. She has ap- 
peared in such pictures as "Desert 
Song,” "Destination Tokyo,” and 
"Hollywood Canteen’” all produced 
by Warner Brothers. She weighs 
120 pounds and is five feet, four 
inches tall. 

Colonel Roosevelt was divorced 
from Elizabeth Donner Roosevelt, 
by whom she had a son and from 
Ruth Googins Roosevelt, who has 
the custody of their three children. 
He is on leave from the Army Air 
Forces after commanding an Al- 
lied photographic service in Africa 
and Sicily. 


Parliamentary Career 
Of Lady Astor Near End 


LONDON, Dec. 1—Lady Astor, 
who came to England from Virginia 
where she was known as Nancy 
Langhorne, is about to close her 
political career after 25 years in 
Parliament, it was revealed here 
today. 

Lady Astor, whose two great pas- 
sions were prohibition and George 
Bernard Shaw, was the first lady 
politician to sit in Parliament and 
has been described as the "mother” 
of that body. 

The socially ambitious Nancy 
Langhorne is married to Lord As- 
tor, wealthy part owner of the Lon- 
don Times. The ancestral estate, 
Cliveden, is the site of many. lavish 
parties and just before the war, 
the gathering spot of some of Eng- 
land’s more conservativé gentle- 
men, known in some circles as the 
Cliveden Set. : 
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Cigarette Shortage 
Blamed On Factors 
In Domestic Market 


of 

Lend 

famine 

ne, ex- 

since the days of the 


been one of this country’s princi- 
pal farms products far comet 


or 
° Officia 
said that less than two ramen 
of the total domestic cigarette 
production is being exported and 
that quantity goes to Great Britain 
in the form of British brands for 
British soldiers. 
FOREIGN USERS 

Cigarette tobacco normally is 

from 18 months to two years, 
Thus cigarettes now being sold are 
produced from 1941 and 1942 crops, 
Officials said 28 percent of the 
1941 cigarette tobacco crop and 
20 percent of the 1942 crop were 
shipped abroad. About 30 percent 
of the 1943 crop was made available 
for foreign users, Present plans 
call for the allocation of about 25 
percent of the 1944 crop to them. 

Tobacco experts say the shortage 
is due to a combination of factors, 
including: 

(1) More civilians are smoking 
more cigarettes than ever before. 
War jobs and war strains make 
people more tired, impelling them 
to smoke more. 

(2) More soldiers are smoking 
mhore cigarettes than ever before. 

(3) Uneven distribution due to 
wartime population changes. 

(4) Black markets and hoarding. 
(Extent of such practices is not 
considered great, however.) 


LACK OF FACILITIES 


(5) Fhe inability of manufactur- 

ers to expand production suffi- 
cient to meet wartime demands 
due to lack of facilities, labor and 
packaging material. 
. (6) Some accumulation of sup- 
plies in shipping centers, particu- 
larly for the armed forces over- 
seas, due to wartime shipping dif- 
ficulties and priorities for am- 
munition, gasoline, oil and food. 

Capitol Hill is trying to find out 
what is causing the shortage at 
home and on the fighting fronts. 
The House Agricyjture Committee 
heard testimony yesterday that an 
18 months’ stock of tabacco is on 
hand, that the cigarette output 
has doubled since the outbreak of 


is no scarcity 
of cigarette paper. ; 

Later the committee may call 
cigarette makers and distributors. 
Investigators of the Senate War 
Committee also are looking into 
the shortage. 








STETTINIUS 


(Continued from page 1) 





signed at the time of the Stilwell 
incident. 

The Stettinius confirmation vote 
was preceded by a long speech by 
Langer in which he charged that 
the Wall Street influence would 
enter the State Department with 
the new Secretary, He also ac- 
cused Stettinius of having delayed 
the national defense gprogram in 
1940 in the interest Of stec] and 
aluminum monopolies. He cited 
repeatedly the fact that Stettinius 
father was-a partner of J. P. Mor- 


an. 
" Republicans and Democrats alike, 
however, came to the defense of 
Stettinius. ‘They lauded him as 
a "man of great ability, the high- 
est character, greatest honesty = 
integrity and experience” an 
chided Langer for his attack. . 

Senator Bennett Champ Cont 
(D., Mo.), said: "It comes wit 
very poor grace for anybody to get 
up on this floor and attack yes 
tinius because of the record ‘a 
father, who was himself a svlend 


man. 
will be sworn 
Stettinius probably of the 77- 
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An Open Letter 


Dear Members of the House of Rep- 
yTesentatives’ Military Affairs Commit- 
tee: 


We understand that you are soon 
to visit Ituly and that you will spend 
about one week with us. We welcome 
you—gladly because we want to help 
you find the answers to the questions 
in your minds, and sorrowfully be- 
cause we feel that one week is insuf- 
ficient time for you to accomplish 
your mission. 


We say this because the Afro-Sicil- 
ian-Italian campaign is one of the 
oldest in point of time, because most 
of the soldiers you will meet in this 
theater are veterans of two or three 
years overseas, and because the war 
in Italy has presented situations and 
raised problems that do not exist in 
other theaters of operation. 

We hope that you won’t travel about 
Italy o1 in star-bedecked convoys 
with squadrons of military police her- 


— 
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* alding your arrivals and departures. 
We hope that when you visit a unit 
they will not be told of it in advance, 
because if they are, they will spend 
a good part of a day sprucing and 
cleaning and policing up. When you 
arrived, you would be introduced to 
the men in formation. And if you tried 
to talk with them, their conversation 
would be stiff, because it is very diffi- 
cult for the average guy to be him- 
self in front of 17 Congressmen with 
his whole outfit and commanding of- 
ficer looking on. 

If you take our suggestion, you will 
tell the photographers to take the day 
off, and split up into little informal 
groups. You will check into CPs to get 
directions and suggestions of where to 
go, but you will take no more than 
a quick look at their operational maps 
because every office from here to there 
has an operational map with a lot of 
pins stuck in it. The pins don’t mean 
anything because they are inanimate 
and merely indicate a position. War 
is fought with blood and muscle. And 
what they can tell you at headquarters 
would be available to you at Washing- 
ton. 

We ask you not to fly more than 
necessary because by flying you will 
miss much of the evidence of what 
the doughboy has accomplished here. 
As you drive, remember that every 
foot of this country has been a bat- 
tleground, that the mountains, where 
the guns were, had to be crossed, that 
the supplies were carried up on Ameri- 
can backs. 

When you see the mud and the rain, 
remember that this is the second such 
winter of mud and rain for most of the 
men. When you see the fearful moun- 
tains below Bologna, remember a year 
ago and the mountains before Cassino. 
We think you should not pass Cas- 
sino by. For in the piles of’debris that 
was once the town lies the gauge of 
German resistance in Italy, and in its 
shattered monastery lies a definition 
of total war. 

We ask you to look at the airfields 
that were wrested from the Luftwaffe 
when it was. still a force to be 
reckoned with. And we ask you to 
look at other fields that we built with 
our machinery and our hands because 
there weren’t enough to accommodate 
our growing armadas. 

We ask you to look at the great har- 


bors filled with ships—harbors that 
the Germans thought they had de- 
stroyed beyond our ability to repair: 
We ask you to look at the roads and 
the by-passes and the bridges we have 
built and the rivers we have spanned. 
We ask you to examine the niiracle of 
supply and transport that fed our 
armies in their long, bloody grind up 
the Italian boot. 

How many miles have we advanced? 
How many men did we lose in killed, 
wounded and missing? How much am- 


~ munition and other supplies have we 


expended? What have we got left in 
men and material and how much 
more can we get? Balance that against 
the Germans’ situation. How many 
men have they lost? How much am- 
munition did they expend? What have 
they left and can they get any more? 
That is information you must get from 
the High Command. 

Let GI Joe tell you the rest. Let him 
tell you about the mountains and 
what he needs and what he doesn’t 
need and how it looks from where he 
is sitting. Catch him during his off 
hours and find out what is worrying 
him and how he figures the future. 
There are nine million GI Joes all over 
the world counting on you. You want 
to know what they are thinking 
about? Ask them. 


Prophet In War 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill has 
made another revision in his predic- 
tions as to when the European phase 
of the war would end. A mortal like 
the rest of us, Mr. Churchill last August 
fairly beamed optimism. Later he quali- 
fied his optimism by saying that the 
war might take a few months of 1945. 
Still later he made another revision 
when he said the war might end in 
"early summer.” This week he an- 
nounced that he was taking the early” 
out of that prediction. 

All of which brings up the hazardous 
profession of the prophet in wartime. 
One can say that Germany is nearer 


measure how near that defeat is in 
terms of months, weeks ahd days. Even 
riskier is the guessing on specific ob- 
jectives. Just because an army. is today 
advancing at the rate of ten miles a 
day is no reason to expect that an ob- 
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jective 100 miles away will be reach 
in ten days. ed 
tens Sor Geny' pouphoaabing re. 

r easy . It is 
possible that Germany may oe 
when the Allies cross the Rhine in for. 
Japan may not call it quits until Tokyo 
is captured. Soe different ¢ 


ft 
age of oil, the destruction of arms anq 
munitions factories or a lack of re. 
serves. It could just as easily be sabo. 
tage behind the lines, politica) unrest 
a general feeling of hopelessness oj 
possibly internal revolution. 

Even after a nation has thrown ip 
the sponge, a lot of debating over the 
causes of its defeat invariably follows, 
War, indeed. is full of imponderables 
as many an historian has said and as 
-the back-tracking British Prime Min- 
ister has so recently discovered. 








THE COVER 


An Italian woman nonchalantly 

does her washing near the dug-in 

American tank destroyers of & 

South African unit firing on Ger- 
man positions. 


(Army Pictorial Photo by 
Sgt. HARRY W. HARTMAN) 

















Soldiers And Labor 


With a few exceptions, the men on 
the fighting fronts, at least on this 
front, seem to agree that Labor has 
done its job so far in the war and 
what more could anybody ask? 

The subject comes up as a result of 
a letter written by T-3 James Miller 
and published in The Stars and Stripes. 
The sergeant tossed out « pile of figures 
in his letter on "man-hours lost by 
strikes” and whatnot. All of which 
make an impressive indictment against 
the civilian workers back home but 
don’t mean much if you stop to analyze 
them, the GIs say. 

Capt. Paul G. Zackon pointed out 
that "the vast majority of strikes were 
of the ’wildcat’ or unauthorized variety” 
and that ”’two-thirds of the time lost 
by strikes during 1943 was due to the 
coal strikes, involving a union which 
is unaffiliated with either of the two 
major labor federations.” 

Cpl. 8. N. Romano tossed some fig- 
ures right back, including President 
Roosevclit’s “since Pearl Harbor only 
one-tenth of one percent of man hours 
has been lost by strikes” and the De- 
partment of Labor’s figures showing 
that in 1943, some 99.8 percent of all 
labor remained on the job. The corporal 
added dryly: 

”This record is the best ever achieved 
in peace or war time in America, Eng- 
land or elsewhere, whether it meets 
Set. Miller’s expectations or not. We 
all know that the war workers aren’t 
starving. They are just asking for what 
is due them for the job they are doing, 
just as Sgt. Miller has done at some 
time or another in his army career 
to attain his present rank.” 

Several GIs took a poke at the U. S. 
press (which must be getting so used 
to being poked by now) for the "over- 
emphasis” given to wildcat strikes, and 
almost all GIs compared the strikers 
with AWOLs in the Army. 

Said T-4 William Glasberg: "Our 
civilians are exactly like us and we have 
just about the same proportion of men 
who slow the Army effort by going 
AWOL «; .” On the same thought, Sgt, 
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M. D. wrote: "There are as many, if 
not more man hours lost by soldiers 
going AWOL than by labor back home 
going on strike.” 

Sgt. Miller won approval from the 
GIs on one point, though. They all 
joined with him in condemning strikes 
of any kind with the war still to be 
polished off. 


Design For Medics 


GIs in the know are still plugging 
away at the War Department for with- 
drawing the (Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge from the medics and chaplains. 
Several letters received recently car- 
ried suggested designs for a new badge 
while one letter postscripted: ”’Cut this 
out and mail it to your United States 
Senator’—a suggestion we think is 
good but, like most good things, prob- 
ably illegal. 

T-5 Roland D. White submitted the 
design shown at the left for a badge 
which would be strictly the medics’ own 
and give credit 
where credit is 
due — distin- 
guishing the 


from those in 
the rear echelon 
and those back 
in the States. 
With the draw- 
ing was this 
note: "The 
badge would be approximately the 
size of a silver dollar. The border of 
the cross, the caduceus and the wreath 
would be of silver, and the cross in 
red. A similar badge, without the 





combat medics 


wreath, could be given other overseas 
medics.” 

Another idea for a combination com- 
bat medic and chaplain badge came 
from T-3 James M. Aldridge and is 
shown at the right. Aldridge wrote: 
"The badge , 
would conform 
in size and 
shape to the in- 
fantryman’s and 
would be of the 
same metal. The bar would have a 
blue background; the two crosses would 
be red (if acceptable, a red cross for 
the medics could be placed on the right 
and a Holy Cross on the left for the 
chaplains); the caduceus would be sil- 
ver, and the wreath white.” For men 
not attached or assigned to combat 
units but qualified to receive recogni- 
tion, Sgt. Aldridge suggests awarding 
the plain bar without the wreath. 





Love In Bloom 


Love seems to be getting quite a 
play these days. A while back a Pfc. 
George L. Fitzgerald dropped us a let- 
ter urging free trips from the War 
Department for veterans who may want 
to return to Italy and bring their 
sweethearts back to the States, an idea 
which Pvt. H. M. Smith says "would 
help a lot of the veterans out.” 

Pvt. Raymond Whitehead, pointing 
out that Australian wives of Yank 
service men already are being landed 
in the States, added: ”A round-trip, 
expense-free, would enable these 
couples to start their married life 
minus a serious handicap.” The handi- 
cap being, we suppose, not having a 
wife to start being married with. 


The best letter of all, though, came 
from T-5 G. A., who wanted to know 
—"If one comes back after the war to 
Italy and marries an Italian girl, how 
long does one have to wait in order to 
takes her back to the States?” Then, in 
a hasty postscript: "This is urgent!” 


Milan Ho! 


A Lt. W. J. H. sends us a clipping 
from the Reading, Pa. Times which 
bowled him over when he read it. It 
bowled us over too. The story was 
about the wedding of Sgt. Enrico Fer- 
rarra to an Italian girl and it took 
place right in Milan, as brazen as that. 

If Sgt. Ferrarra reads this, we hope 
he sets the folks in Reading, Pa, 
straight. And if it DID take place in 
Milan, the sergeant is in for a nasty, 
dressing down from General Clark. 


Postwar Church 


Here’s a letter from a Rev. Ralph 5. 
Meadowcraft of New York which was 
sent on to this department by the sol- 
dier who received it with the remark: 
"The questions asked in the letter 
really started me to thinking. I wonder 
if some other GIs might not be inter- 
ested-in discussing the questions asked 
By Rev. Meadowcraft?” 

The Reverend said he’d been think- 
ing about the Church after the wal; 
and these questions popped into his 
mind: 


the 

Do you think the average man in 
Pandy is more or less religious — 
when he went away; what has os 
the effect of the war upon men a+ 
were church members and those the 
were previously indifferent to will 
Church, and what kind of Chere © 
you want after his return? What t fit 
its emphasis be and how should 
into your life? - 

That’s the meat of the = 
soldier who gee 
however, didn’t say what he 
about the matter. 
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EEP in his heart every GI cherishes 

dreams of the day when the home- 
town folks will be dazzled by his un- 
expected heroic deed. S-Sgt. Earl Suth- 
erland of Westley, Calif., believed his 
turn had arrived when he served on a 
patrol which snared the 91st Division’s 
first three prisoners, Earl was ponder- 
ing a casually modest account of his 
deeds for the home front when a letter 
from his father arrived. It said, in sad 
essence: 
"Dear Son: 

Two men with strange accents came 
up to the house and asked for food 
the other day. Your mother fed them 
while I went for the sheriff. Guess 
what? When they were rounded up I 
found I’d captured two escaped German 
prisoners of war. The papers made a big 
thing about it. Guess I’m kind of a 
local hero...” 


EASSURING evidence that Allied 
air raids are undermining enemy 
morale comes from Pfc. Raymond J. 
Churilla of Detroit. Pfc. Churilla, who 


is with an antitank platoon, recently . 


snared a willing captive—a 23-year-old 
member of the Luftwaffe who walked 
all the way from Bologna to surrender. 
SS men shot at the deserter as he 
came through the lines but failed to 
stop him. "My father was killed in a 
Nazi purge,” the German explained. 
”*Then I went home on leave and found 
my mother and sister had died in an 
air raid. That’s enough. For me the 
war is over.” 


RANKLY, we're a little tired of dis- 

cussions of the forgotten front and 
feel it’s about time the forgotten man 
received a little attention. The forgotten 
man, in our book, is the Regular Army 
GI with seven or eight hashmarks on 
his sleeve. During basic training the 
world seemed crowded with these wise 
and worldly veterans, men who startled 
our Selective Service souls by stripping 
machine guns blindfolded and compre- 
hending the hieroglyphics of morning 
reports. Overseas, though, the RA en- 
listed man slipped into efficient anony- 
mity. A report on their activities seemed 
in order and we set out to investigate. 
In no time at all we discovered four 
veterans serving in the 363rd Infantry. 
There is 1st Sgt. James A. Cloughley, 
who has 30 years’ service but feels his 
retirement to a Spokane chicken farm 
can await peace. Right now there’s 
too much to do at his cannon com- 
Pany. Also about were T-Sgt. Edward 
Loesch, 56, with six months to go on 
his 30 years; S-Sgt. Frank Niedbala, 
45, with 26 years service, and 1st Set. 
Rinaldo J. Antinone, 43, who has 25 
Army winters. Over at the 36ist In- 
fantry we had a long talk with Ist 
Sgt. Stephen E. Howard, who remem- 
bers Maj. Gen. Charles H. Ryder as a 
battalion commander and knew Maj. 
Gen. Charles L. Bolte as the old man-in 
his company. Sgt. Howard, just short 
of 24 years in service, looks back at 
the raw selectees of a few years ago 
and admits surprise. "Six months and 
they were seasoned soldiers,” he says. 
They came along faster than I thought 
they would.” Right now he feels his 
battalion headquarters company is as 
fine a lot of men as the old Army 
could have put forth. That doesn’t 
mean Sgt. Antinone isn’t proud of RA 
enlisted men and their part in the 
war, though. 

Army life in peacetime was pretty 
Pleasant, the sergeant recollects, and 
4 rifle shot WAS a rifle shot in-those 
days. A month on;the range wasn’t 
Unusual and the soldier who didn’t 
Qualify was disgraced and told to keep 
on firing until he made the grade. In 
retrospect, peacetime training was 
Valuable preparation for war but it 
Would have helped even more if the 
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Army hadn’t switched equipment at the 
last minute. "They gave us the Ml 
instead of the Springfield, the .57 to 
replace the .37, added a cannon com- 
pany and a battalion headquarters com- 
pany and installed the walkie-talkie,” 
he notes plaintively. Equipment still 
continues to change and, in Sgt. How- 
ard’s opinion, for the better. "We hear 
complaints at first but after a while 
nine out of ten times the new idea 
proves itself,” he says. Why men en- 
listed in peacetime is a question which 
always baffled us but Sgt. Howard ex- 
plains that in his case ”I took an idea 
I might like the Army.” He was 17 
years old then and living in Willow 
Spring, Mo. The Army fulfilled its 
promise to show him the world, spirit- 
ing the Sergeant off to China (”a gold- 
brick’s paradise where all we did was 
drill and shoot”), Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Alaska and the Aleutians. It was 
during combat there that Sgt. Howard 
became convinced the Jap is a sucker 
and not as tough an opponent as the 
German. He had a spell home then 
before coming to North Africa and 
Italy. Regular Army men are spread 
over the world but they keep in contact 
through their wives. "The wife can 
always give you the latest propaganda,” 
Sgt. Howard reports. 


‘HE WILD, roaring man is dead now 

and perhaps ‘his history has been 
molded in the many tellings. Lt. 
Craig Scott of the 337th. Infantry’s 
Third Battalion provided our version 
and it is his eye-witness account we 
relay. Monterenzio had been a tan- 
talizing goal for two long weeks, within 
view but inaccessible. Finally the hour 
to move against the vaulting, bare- 
crested mountain arrived. In the 
ruins of a wrecked church surmount- 
ing the slope was a German strong- 
point. The infantry began moving. 
"Suddenly a huge German leaped to 
his feet and waved for his comrades to 
follow. One started forward and then 
ran back to cover. Alone, the huge 
man cradled a .30 caliber machine 
gun and fired down at our infantry. 
He was silhouetted against the sky- 
line, wholly unprotected. It was utterly 
fantastic—we were so surprised no one 
even returned his fire,” Lt. Scott re- 
ported. The daylight attack bogged 
down but in the darkness the position 
was flanked and the strongpoint iso- 
lated. *"But surrounded as he was the 
mad German repeated his _ perfor- 
mance the next day,” Lt. Scott con- 


Pvt. Genard G. Gomez basks in 

the glory of the 85th Division’s 

new shower and clothing exchange 
unit at the front. 











Morning 
Bull Session 
At The 9ist 


doing in a world at war. 








THE 91st Infantry Division believes it has a partial solution to a familiar 
problem—how to keep front-line troops informed on current events. 

Each morning at 0730 hours the CP war room is turned into an orienta- 
tion center. Rank takes a back seat as regimental liaison officers, buck pri- 
vates and staff members crowd together for a half-hour session on what's 


The Plans and Training officer leads off with a discussion of the Italian 
front with emphasis on what units on both sides of the 91st are doing. The 
G-2 follows him with a report on enemy activity. Next comes discussions of 
the western, eastern and far eastern fronts. Capt. John F. Hoffmau, di- 
visional Information and Education officer and father of the plan, takes his 
turn with a summary of home news, and Maj. Gen. William G. Livesay of 
Columbia, Mo., divisional commander, 

Liaison officers from infantry, artillery and other units take notes and 
are charged with carrying information back to their units. Under ideal con- 
ditions the orientation briefing should be carried down to each GI. 
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tops things off with brief comments. 














tinued. ”"He leaped to his feet and be- 
gan firing the machine gun in solitary 
splendor. Just then a Sherman tank 
fired at the strongpoint. The shell 
caught the huge German. When we 
took the crest he was dead.” There’s 
a little 6f the flavor of a Japanese 
Banzai charge in this strange story 
and perhaps a lesson. Madness is not 
courage. National Socialism may make 
a fanatic but it may also produce a 
brand of soldier happily susceptible 
to extermination. 


ITH a bow of deference to wiser 

technical minds, we relay a con- 
structive criticism. Heavy machine gun- 
ners keep peppering our ears with the 
same suggestion during our travels 
along the 5th Army front. How about 
smokeless powder for .50 caliber guns, 
they ask?» Lt. James C. Cooper, Jr., 
Henderson, N. C., 85th Division heavy 
weapons company platoon leader, sum- 
med up the machine gunners’ argu- 
ments when ke said: "Usually tracer 
bullets are removed so they won't re- 
veal a gun’s position. But after a few 
minutes in action a cloud of smoke 
discloses your location anyway. We ap- 
preciate that mnon-smokeless powder 
provides longer range and that the 
heavies were intended for use back far 
enough from the line so that the smoke 
wouldn’t matter so much. But in com- 
bat today the heavy machine gun ac- 
tually is used beside the infantry at the 
actual front. So how about really 
smokeless powder?” 


HE SHORT round which imperils 

his own infantry is the artillery- 
man’s greatest fear and the source of 
some of the doughfoot’s heartiest com- 
plaints. But even misdirected artillery 
can save the day during battle when 
almost nothing ever happens according 
to the book. S-Sgt. Roy T. Huff of 
Cleveland, Tenn., was leading a squad 
into a hill attack. His outfit, Company 
I of the 363rd Infantry Regiment, had 
been expecting relief, and the order 
to move up caught them with ammo 
requisitions unfilled. Sgt. Huff, for one, 
had just nine clips for his M-1. As 
the assault force neared the hilltop 


the lead element had slimmed to five 
men—the sergeant and four others. 
Hand grenades took care of a Jerry 
machine gun nest and the infantrymen 
moved up to the crest just in time to 
see German reinforcements running 
toward them. "It looked to us as if 
there were a hundred but there couldn’t 
have been more than 25 or 30,” the 
sergeant said. "But with our ammo 
almost gone and the rest of the outfit 
still coming up the hill we didn’t have 
a chance. It was either yell "Kamerad’ 
or try to fight it out.” The sergeant 
shouted an order to fix bayonets. Just 
one bayonet appeared—the other m.n 
had tired of lugging them and had dis- 
carded them. The Germans were omy 
a few dozen yards away now. Suddenly 
out of nowhere an American artillery 
shell burst among the Krauts. Three 
more followed. The Germans broke and 
fled back down the slope. The five 
Yanks held the hill without challenge 
until the remainder of the company 
came up. Those four.short rounds, which 
normally would have evoked a storm of 
curses, had salvaged victory from al- 
most sure defeat. 


E RECOMMEND to mess sergeants 

a plan developed by S-Sgt. Arthur 
L. Pritt, Glenville, W. Va. Once the 
sergeant’s kitchen carried hot water 
up to the line when possible so the 
men could wash their messkits, but 
before long he noticed that the Gis 
were too busy to bother with more than 
a hasty rinse. Artillery and other com- 
bat dangers ranked above clean mess- 
kits. The result was an unhealthy dys- 
entery rate. The sergeant thought it 
over and emery ed with an idea and a 
requisition for several hundred pie tins. 
The QM filled it. Now, after his men 
eat, they chuck the plates into a pile 
and the kitchen staff takes them to the 
rear where they can be thoroughly 
cleansed. Dysentery has fallen off. Sgt. 
Pritt’s company is in battalion head- 
quarters and we grant that line com- 
panies don’t get too many chances to 
substitute messkit meals for K rations. 
It still might be worth thinking over, 
though. —Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
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By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Writer 


HE INFANTRY patrol going out at 

night to probe a German position 
in the hills of Italy; the artillery gun 
firing at the German concentration; 
the ration truck moving up toward the 
front—all these are now tied together 
through captains and colonels and 
generals to a 53-year-old Irishman 
from Ulster, a strategist who helped 
from the beginning in shaping the 
campaigns of World War II, a pro- 
fessional soldier of the British Em- 
pire. 

Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander, who this week was named 
Supreme Allied Commander of the 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations, 
is head of a United Nations family 
more mixed, perhaps, than any other 
now fighting in a global war. For- 
mer deputy to General Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower in the African and Sicilian 
campaigns, he now stands in command 
of American forces in this theater as 
General Ike once stood as chief over 
the forces of Britain. To American 
soldiers who have served under both 
chiefs, the Field Marshal is regarded 
as the British equivalent of the Ameri- 
can Eisenhower. For humanity and 
wealth of experience, they say, the 
Mediterranean war machine could find 
no better driver. 

A man of medium height, mus- 
tached, trim and erect, Field Marshal 
Alexander made his headquarters this 
week on the second floor of a former 
office building between Rome and 
the hills above Bologna. Usually, how- 
ever, according to American soldiers 
serving in his headquarters family, 
the Field Marshal prefers to bivouac 
in the field, setting up his installa- 
tions in tents and making his personal 
quarters in a trailer. 

As Commander of the Allied Armies 
in Italy, the Field Marshal’s headquar- 
ters was a close blending of British 
and American personnel. His immedi- 
ate subordinates were Lt. Gen. Sir John 
Harding, a British officer serving as 
his Chief of Staff, and Maj. Gen. Ly- 
man L. Lemnitzer, an American from 
Honesdale, Pa., who is Deputy Chief 
of Staff. The rest of the general staff 
was similarly composed of British and 
American personnel working together 
in the same sections. As Theater 
Commander he will continue working 
= a combined British-American 
staff. 


N THIS upper Army stratosphere 

where such initials as DCGS, CAO 
and DCAO are as common as CP, OP 
and S-2 are to a regiment, Field Mar- 
shal Alexander now directs the mili- 
tary operations along the southern 
front to Germany. His theater in- 
cludes North Africa and the Balkans, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica and the Ital- 
ian peninsula. His troops include 
British, Americans, Poles, Greeks, New 
Zealanders, Canadians, Indians and 
Italians. 

The problem of directing this house 
of United Nations is much less com- 
plicated than it was in General Eis- 
enhower’s days in Tunisia, according 
to the Field Marshal. "We were new 
to it then,” he says. ”And we were 
new to each other.” The Field Mar- 
shal does not endorse the point of 
view that Americans and Englishmen 
are first cousins. American origins 
trace back to many nations and as- 
suming a common nationality between 
England and America is unsound. In- 
stead, as the Field Marshal points out, 
there are two strong links between the 
two great nations: a common lan- 
guage and a common democratic out- 
look on life. With this mutual basis 
for understanding, says the Field Mar- 
shal, the Americans and British ig 
Africa came to know each other very 
well and to create a war machine that 
has functioned smoothly ever since. 

How closely this team functions now 
was further indicated this week by 
Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, former 5th 
Army Commander who has been named 
to succeed Field Marshal Alexander 
as Commander in Chief of the 15th 
Army Group, composed of the 5th and 
8th Armies. In an interview with 
William King, Associated Press cor- 
iespondent in Italy, General Clark re- 
ferred to the close interlocking coop- 
eration. existing between him and his 
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FIELD MARSHAL SIR HAROLD R. L. G. ALEXANDER 


... his pipe comes from Anzio... 


immediate superiar, noting that they 
were familiar with each other’s per- 
sonalities and were able to proceed 
with their work without being hindered 
by formality. 


T HOME in his command post as 

well as in the field, the Field 
Marshal is a "desk general” only in 
the sense that here the major,strategic 
plans of the southern front are mapped 
out. On days that he spends at head- 
quarters, Field Marshal Alexander, af- 
ter an early breakfast, approaches his 
desk and responsibilities calmly. On the 
way to his office he takes time to say 
”*good morning” to Sgt. John Poole of 
Madisonville, Ky., an American MP 
who has guarded his command post 
since Tunisia. "He carries himself as 
a perfect soldier,” says the sergeant. 
"He is always considerate.” 

As Commander of the Allied Armies, 
the Field Marshal was accustomed to 
spend two or three days a week at 
his headquarters and the remainder of 
the week between the 5th and 8th 
Army fronts. He expects to continue 
his front area visits in his new post, 
making full use of his four-starred 
jeep, his Ford station wagon with the 
top cut off, his C-47 named "Stardust” 
and perhaps a train. or two. He’s been 
in the field for too many years to 
retire to a desk now. 


UNDAMENTALLY the Field Marshal 

is a combat soldier and you sense 
that his now historic reputation as a 
strategist goes back to a firsthand 
knowledge of terrain and maneuver, 
of squad and platoon assault and de- 
fense. The-record tells of his four-year 
service in the mud in France in World 
War I where he was wounded three 


times; of his service at Dunkirk where, 
in command of the British Expedition- 
ary Force, he stayed on after the rear 
guard was posted with the last troops 
to leave, walking the beaches with 
a soft field cap on his head while 
Jerry planes circled overhead, talking 
to his troops and telling them not to 
worry; of his southern command on 
the coast of England waiting for the 
threatened German invasion; of the 
hopeless fight in Burma. 

And the record tells of the better 
days when, succeeding General Sir 
Claude Auchinleck in the desert com- 
mand, he mapped out the Allied swing- 
back against the forces of Marshal 
Erwin Rommel, policing them west- 
ward to Tripolitania, and then taking 
command of all African forces under 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower through 
the final brilliant payoff in Tunisia. 

But the record fails to tell of his 
visit to the 34th Infantry Division after— 
the fall of Sicily and just before Sa- 
lerno. One American officer who fol- 
lowed him on that visit tells how the 
Field Marshal watched a platoon com- 
mander put his men through a dry 
run and then sat down to talk over the 
fine points of the field problem, the 
use of terrain and the part played by 
the squads and their members. 

Seeing strategy as a matter that be- 
gins with the squad and works its way 
up through divisions, corps and armies, 
the Field Marshal refers to his stra- 
tegic decisions in such terms as: ”The 
double-handed punch—a right and a 
left. This enables the attacker to switch 
his effort from the right to the left 
or vice-versa; and by so doing enables 
one to keep the initiative and one’s op- 
ponent guessing and on the hop.” Here, 
using boxing terms, he was describing 
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the breakthrough of the Gothic Line. 
And then, referring to the assault from 
the main front and the breakout from 
the Anzio beachhead, he said: ”Closing 
the pincers is always the objective. We'd 
broken through but we needed more 
men to complete the pincers.” He 
reached his arm out as if in a pincers, 
attempting to close them. 


ECAUSE strategy and reports can 

become remote even to a Field 
Marshal without reconnaissance io 
back it up, the Theater Commander 
spent last week as he has many others 
seeing the mud and mountains of the 
Italian front at first hand. He traveled 
in his jeep with the four red stars and 
a radio aerial bobbing above it. The 
aerial was acquired by the Field Mar- 
shal in 1942. He filed it off an Italian 
tank stranded in the desert. 

When he must go far and get there 
fast, the Field Marshal turns to his 
C-47 named ”Stardust,” generally pi- 
loted by Capt. Joseph White, Jr. Capt. 
White, formerly a member of the Amer- 
ican Troop Carrier Command who flew 


‘ in paratroops for the Sicilian landing, 


was nominated as the best pilot in his 
squadron to become the Field Marshal's 
air chauffeur. They’ve been flying to- 
gether ever since, but a while ago the 
Field Marshal showed some reluctance 
in taking a back seat and now occas- 
ionally pilots ”Stardust” himself. 

As jeep and desert wagon passenger, 
the Field Marshal follows what, as far 
as he is concerned, is the rule of the 
road. On his trips through rear areas 
as well as his expeditions to the front, 
he often takes time out to pick up 
hitch-hiking soldiers. An American KP 
in the headquarters mess recalls how, 
as a replacement in Sicily, he was 
picked up in the four-starred jeep while 
thumbing his way to Syracuse. An en- 
gineer working on a washed-out road 
recalled being picked up a few weeks 
ago and another soldier reports seeing 
the jeep with the Field Marshal in 
front and four GIs riding comfortably 
in the back seat. The Field Marshal's 
practice of picking up passengers is 
sometimes exasperating.to his: aide, 
who says that on several occasions he 
has had to remind his chief that he 
would be late for his appointments. 
"It seldom does any good,” says the 
aide. 


SOUVENIR hunter of sorts, the 

Field Marshal has collected and 
had given to him a good sampling of 
rifles and pistols used by Allies and 
the enemy through two wars. In his 
collection is a carbine given to him 
by General Eisenhower back in Tunisia, 
but for his own use, he carries a 38 
caliber British service revolver in a 
holster attached to his Sam Brown 
belt. He also has two rifles mounted on 
either side of his station wagon. 

A cigarette and pipe smoker, he gen- 
erally smokes British brands but did 
smoke American cigarettes when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower sent them to him in 
Tunisia. The Field Marshal often turns 
to a briar pipe given to him by Cpl. 
H. F. Smith of the 1st Armored Division. 
The corporal made the pipe at Anzio, 
digging up a select knob of beach- 
head briar for the bowl, curing it, and 
fashioning the bit from a broken piece 
of German searchlight lens he picked 
up near Mateur in Tunisia. 

In his letters to his wife and three 
children in England the Field Marshal 
sometimes turns his hand to illustrat- 
ing his long descriptive passages with 
small sketches. He generally writes an 
average of one letter a week and some- 
times complains because the mail from 
home, sent by boat, often comes two 
months late and the sequence of let- 
ters is broken. 

For a field marshal and professional 
soldier the problem of postwar recon- 
version is also a matter for considera- 
tion but Field Marshal Alexander de- 
clined to comment on his future, 
suggesting that it was a matter for his 
superiors to decide. He says, however, 
that British soldiers overseas for “five 
years are no less anxious to get home 
than Americans. The manner in which 
they talk about it, says the Field Mar- 
shal, is the chief difference. 
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JAPANESE are funny that way. 
near the center of Tokyo, on an emi- 
pence surrounded by moat and medi- 
eval castle wall, stands the Imperial 
palace, built on the site of the old 
castie of Yedo. Since no one must 
jok down on the x are 
no high buildings near the palace. 
super Fortress crews looked down upon 
gmperor Hirohite, his palace and his 
government seat at Tokyo four times 
nis week. The American raiders from 
gaipan snubbed the Emperor both for 
non-military and military reasons. By 
the same peculiar unwritten rule which 
spared England’s royal palace, Japan’s 
Imperial Palace served only as a mis- 
sion landmark. Tokyo—that was an- 
other matter. 


IN SOME WAYS Tokyo ts the strangest 
city in the world, even stranger than 
her people. Its social organization fol- 
jows the topography—the wealthy on 
the hills, the middle class on the slopes, 
and in the hollows the masses. It’s 
not like "Madame Butterfly” at all. 


TOKYO IS STRANGE because tomor- - 


row, for all anyone knows, it may be 
a city of fire and flames. Japan’s 
earthquakes average four daily, most 
of which cannot be felt. And it is 
equally possible that the gaping holes 
left topside in Tokyo by the 20th Air 
Force may be attributed to ‘quakes. 
It’s okay with the people if the Em- 
peror says so. Needless to say, many 
a yen has been thrown into the build- 
ing repair business, which everyone on 
this side of the world hopes will con- 
tinue to flourish in Japan. 


BESIDE THE earthquakes which come 
in cycles of six or seven years, the 
severe ones that is Tokyo is subject 
to blightingly hot summers and bit- 
terly cold winters. Typhoons are not 
infrequent, and as if this were not 
enough, the sacred mountains around 
Tokyo frequently blow their tops. 


BEING GEOGRAPHICALLY lopsided 
has partially accounted for some of 
Tokyo’s industry. One of the finest 
professions a little shaver can dream 
of is to grow up to be a fireman. 
Police and fire brigades are under the 
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command of an inspector-general. Fire 
is one of the most dreaded catastrophes 
in Tokyo, and a firebug doesn’t have 
to commit a belly murder on himself; 
the inspector-general, or one of his 
boys, will do that for him because 
arson is punishable by death. In fact, 
the damage done by fire in 1923 was 
far greater than that by the earth- 
quake itself. Of the 74,000 deaths it 
was estimated that 72,000 were due to 
fire. 
* . . 


TOKYO HAS THE greatest density of 
population, or to put it another way, 
the happiest reproduction rate in the 
world. Greater Tokyo was created as 
such only in 1932 when some five sub- 
urban towns and 82 villages were ab- 


sorbed quicker than the Emperor could 
say, "It’s okay with me, if the Army 
says so.” This raised the population 
to 7,000,000 Sons of Heaven. 


ALL THAT TALK about Tokyo being 
a match-box is only partly true: it’s 
all according to where you strike the 
match. There are acres of weather- 
worn houses where the workers live, 
and these tiny homes are made of 
bamboo, clay, wood and tile. For prac- 
tical military purposes Tokyo’s war 
plants, it should be remembered, aren’t 
built on Willow Run proportions. Their 
war production is said to be on a 
piecework basis. There are over 1,000,000 
buildings, 14,000 of which are moder- 
ately large factories, employing over 
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a half-million workers. Nearly 30,000 
more are small workshops employing 
less than five operators. Right in Tokyo, 
to give you an idea of its importance, 
they manufacture electrical equipment, 
machine tools, explosives, aircraft, al- 
cohol and rubber goods. 


OF THE INDUSTRIAL labor force in 
the city, half are women, one-quarter 
are boys and girls under 20, and only 
one-quarter are men. These are the 
people who witness the bombings. The 
women, incidentally, have abandoned 
their traditional wide-sleeved, broad- 
belted kimonos for momepis (long 
trousers bound tightly at the ankles) 
because they’re more practical for 
running and fire-fighting. They labor 
ten or more hours a day, with two 
days off a month. The entire system, 
fires, work, school and practically 
everything else, is administered by the 
police; despite the scarcity of man- 
power there are 80 separate police or- 
ganizations to keep check on what 
is called "dangerous thinking.” It is 
probably unhealthy to think that you 
saw a plane overhead when everyone 
else saw a large bird. 
on . > 
THE "BROADWAY” of Tokyo is the 
Ginza, a broad street shadowed by 
overhead wires. On this street face 
most of the modern shops, and whether 
they like it or not, nearby is the Im- 
perial Hotel, designed by the American 
architect, Frank Lloyd Wright. He’s the 
fellow who used a revolutionary en- 
gineering principle, which like many 
other things "Western” have become 
a way of life to the Japs. In con- 
structing the hotel, he floated the huge 
building on concrete pins in the 60 
feet of mud which underlay the dis- 
trict. The experiment passed the test 
when in 1923 the hotel was unharmed 
by the quake which devastated one- 
third of the city. * 
s o . 
ALL THIS BOMBING might not have 
been possible if it weren’t for Com- 
modore Matthew Perry of the U. 8. 
Navy who sailed into Tokyo Bay in the 
last century and persuaded the gov- 
ernment to admit foreign trade. 
Whether it was wise to "open the 
door” for Japan is a matter for the his- 
torians. —Sgt. HERB MITGANG 





FOXHOLE 
SWORD SWALLOWER 


Introducing One Guy 
Who’s Found A Home 
In This Man’s Army 


By A Staff Writer 


HE AVERAGE American boy may 

be a young mammal of numerous 
peculiarities but it must be conceded 
that he normally refrains from throw- 
ing knives at his brother. On the other 
hand, most brothers do not mature 
into Hawaiian orchestra leaders. 

All this is a trifle confusing but it 
leads directly to Vicksburg, Miss., and 

Clarence Thompson, who was a bit 
above the average. At the age of ten 
Clarence was an expert knife thrower 
and when his brother not unnaturally 
drifted out of the human target field 
and into music, Clarence, too, increased 
his sphere. 

Specifically, he tied a chunk of lead 

a lengthy string, clutched the cord 
firmly and swallowed the lead. Then 
he pulled it out and swallowed it again. 
Between gulps Clarence would force 
4 piece of cork into his throat to widen 
® passage. This may seem a nasty 
ped to while away hours in which your 
ll comrades are dancing and 
pecear pe, ' but it is very necessary in 
ys fields. In this case, for example, 
Vie can stormed Clarence Thompson of 
ne sburg into Tommie Thompson, 
gp Swallower, a glittering figure in 
2 world of sideshows and oddities. 
nder, wavy-haired Tommie Thomp- 
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son was the man the barker shouted 
about and the man at whom the public 
gaped. He was with Ringling Brothers, 
Bailey Brothers, Sells-Floto, John 
Hix’s "International Congress of Od- 
dities” and more nightclub floor shows 
than he remembers. 

Then two years ago the draft came 
along. It is one of the sterling achieve- 
ments of the Army Classification Sys- 
tem that a colonel ultimately decided 
that one thing to do with a sword 
swallower was to have him swallow 
swords. Today Pfc. Clarence "Tommie” 
Thompson is doing just that in Italy 
with the 2ist Special Service Com- 
pany’s year-old revue, "Stars and 
Gripes.” 


HE OTHER day we dropped around 

to the rest camp where Tommie is 
appearing to check up on the life of a 
GI sword swallower, and we now feel 
competent to report that # is inter- 
esting. At 21, with ten years of knife 
throwing, sword swallowing and sundry 
other activities behind him, Thompson 
is still looking forward to a postwar 
carnival career. 

He’s also happy to be swallowing 
swords in the army and can’t quite 
get over it. It seems that after induc- 
tion Tommie was sent to Ft. Leonard 
Wood, where he sandwiched in engin- 
eer basic between shows in which he 
swallowed a Model T Ford axle, a 
broom handle, a key-hole saw, a stove 
poker and a pocket watch. Then he 
was assigned to the 16th Armored En- 
giheers in a non-sword swallowing ca- 
pacity until one day outside Cassino 
a colonel passed by as Tommie was 
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throwing knives at an optimistic buddy 
who stood beside a door frame. 

"You ought to be in Special Service,” 
the colonel said. He also did something 
about it and before long Tommie was 
entertaining the Ist Armored Division, 
then the II Corps and, in recent months, 
the whole 5th Arniy. 

Here’s a lot of incidental information 
about knife throwing and sword swal- 
lowing. For instance, it isn’t hard for 
a knife thrower to find girls to serve 
as targets. There isn’t any trick to it, 
either, and twice in his career Tommie 
has nicked his target. "The girls just 
cussed me out and let it go at that.” 

There isn’t any trick to sword swal- 
lowing, either. It’s all a matter of 
practice.- Any beginner gags a bit 
(there are five points between mouth 
and stomach where you can gag) and 
one just has to get used to it. 


LTHOUGH he isn’t very tall, Tom- 

mie swallows a sword 21 inches 
long and an inch wide. He never 
thought he could do it until Lois Long, 
a female sword swallower, took him into 
her tent and put a 21-inch sword down 
his throat once. Other swallowers have 
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handled 26-inch swords. "I’m not tall 
enough to take a longer one but I can 
handle a sword as wide as anyone,” 
Tommie says defensively. 

His specialty is bending over after 
he swallows a sword. It doesn’t look 
difficult to the audience but Ripley. 
once wrote an article on the achieve- 
ment. "I can feel the esophagus push 
against my heart when I bend over. 
it’s a tough trick,” Tommie reports. 

For hobbies a sword swallower sticks 
pretty near home. Tommie eats glass 
(you take a coarse light bulb, chew it 
well and then load up on bread and it 
comes out all right), fire, lies on a 
Hindu nail torture board (oil your 
back and it equalizes the pressure but 
is still pretty uncomfortable), and 
pulls a wagon loaded with a GI volun- 
teer by his eyelids. That doesn’t sound 
easy but Tommy says by starting out 
with light weights and working up, a 
man with a bent toward pulling people 
by his eyelids can do it. 

All in all, Tomniie Thompson would 
have one believe a sword swallower’s 
life is a cheerful existence. There’s 
only one amnoyance. “Sometimes,” 
Tommy says, "I get pretty tired of 
fellows who say, "You can eat swords 
and glass? Can you digest C rations?’ ” 













GI Frontier 


' By Cpl. BILL McELWAIN 
Staff Writer 


HEY called it "”Seward’s Folly.” 

What had Secretary of State William 
H. ‘Seward been thinking of when he 
arranged for the purchase of 586,400 
square miles of almost uncharted land 
from Russia? The United States was 
young and big. What did it want with 
a half million square miles of ice-box? 

That was in 1867. Now, 80 years later, 
”"Seward’s Folly” has become our last 
frontier. Like those who struck out for 
the west when they felt the world 
closing in on them, some GIs will be 
ready to swap their rifles for an axe 
and a hoe and go homesteading. after 
the war. Their land of promise is 
Alaska. 

Sprawling out from the northwest 
corner of Canada like a shaggy buf- 
falo’s head, Alaska pushes its crown 
into the Arctic Circle and trails the 
whiskery Alaska Peninsula and Aleu- 
tian Islands below it. Across the Bering 
Strait from the Seward Peninsula lies 
Siberia, our closest approach to Rus- 
sian territory. Andover that vast land 
are spread less than 90,000 people, most 
of them living in towns like Juneau, 
Fairbanks, Anchorage, Nome, Kodiak, 
Ketchikan and Sitka. Since 1896 when 
the Klondike yielded gold dnd brought 
riches-hungry men streaming from the 
States, people have been drifting into 
Alaska a few at a time. But 225 million 
acres of Government land still are un- 
claimed, unreserved and free for the 
asking—if the homesteader can comply 
with certain requirements. 

For years Alaska has been a sports- 
man’s paradise. The woods are full of 
game, the streams are full of fish, and 
you can ski and skate to your heart’s 
content during the winter. Now service 
men wondering where to go and what 
to do after the war suddenly have be- 
gun looking toward Alaska as a pos- 
sible place to start a new life. Hun- 
dreds of GIs who have been stationed 
there have written to Washington for 
oe on how to get some of this 
and. 


HAT’S Alaska like? Well, it gets 

cold there. But in the Matanuska 
Valley, to the southeast, you'll find not 
only some of the world’s best farm land 
but a climate more agreeable than that 
of Michigan, Minnesota or the Dakotas. 
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Looking For A Land Stake? 
Homesteading Is One Answer 


The warm Japanese Current laps at 
Alaska’s southern shores and, actually, 
only.a fourth of the territory lies above 
the Arctic Circle. 

The rich farming country of Kenai 
Peninsula, Matanuska Valley and the 
Fairbanks area supports almost any 
crop except hot weather vegetables like 
corn, squash, cucumbers and tomatoes, 
and even these can be grown in hot- 
houses. It’s a minor paradise for dairy 
farmers. And though chicken farming 
has never amounted to much, because 
of the high cost of feed, settlers who 
raise their own feed usually have small 
flocks. 

These are the regions which the Gov- 
ernment recommends for homestead- 
ers; here is the best land, the best cli- 
mate and the major chunk of the popu- 
lation. All that’s left is three-fourths 
of Alaska. What is there to lure you to 
this other land? 

There’s timber—timber for homes, 
for fuel, for paper pulp. There’s the 
fruit of the earth—gold, silver, mercury, 
antimony, tin, coal, copper, iron, lead 
and platinum. Oil seeps scattered 
throughout the Arctic slope in northern 
Alaska may mean that this black gold 
waits there for someone with the en- 
terprise and guts to try to tap it. 
There’s fish, so many of them that 


they support Alaska’s chief, industry. 
There’s game—game for meat or furs, 
game that has kept Indian and Eskimo 
hunters and trappers from going hun- 
gry and has supplied them with their 
chief source of income. 


ETWEEN Alaska’s scattered towns— 
even Anchorage, the largest, has 
only 8,000 population—often the only 
means of communication is by water or 
air. But an influx of settlers could 
change that. The 500-mile Alaska Rail- 
road could be expanded. Roads could be 
hacked through the forests to connect 
with the well-developed highway sys- 
tem of the southeastern sector. The 
great Alaska Highway, now open only 
to military traffic, will be free for com- 
mercial use after the war, and when 
roads from Edmonton, Alberta, to Daw- 
son Creek, British Columbia, (where 
the highway begins) are improved, 
there will be a broad path from Alaska 
to the States 
What, then, can your stake be in 
this country? The answer has been 
purposely complicated. Pioneering is not 
easy. The Government wants to en- 
courage men to make their homes in 
Alaska, but they don’t want you going 
in with your eyes closed. To keep you 
from biting off a bigger hunk than you 





. Down the main street of Skagway chugs an engine of the narrow-gauge White Pass and Yukon Line, only connection 
between the ocean and the Alaska Highway. The railroad has been leased by the Army for the duration. 
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gan chew, they’ve set the limit of land 
you can claim at 160 acres. 

Government officials, who ought to 
know, suggest that you have enough 
capital to tide you over the first year 
or so. And if you’re smart, you'll raise 
as much of your own food as possible. 
It won’t be easy at first, because most 
of the available land has never been 
cleared. 


HE PROCESS for claiming land is 

just what you’d expect it to be, 
somewhat involved. First you initiate a 
claim under the homestead laws, which 
you can do either by settling on the 
land or by filing an application for 
homestead entry at the land office for 
that district. If you just make an appli- 
cation for entry, the land must be 
surveyed; if you settle on it, it doesn’t 
matter. 

It should be pointed out that a serv- 
ice man would be unwise to take either 
step unless he expects to be discharged 
shortly. If you settle on the land, you're 
AWOL, and if you don’t settle on it 
within six months after making your 
application, you lose the land. If you 
wait until after your discharge, you're 
better off, because a recent change in 
the homestead laws has made home- 
steading much easier for the veteran. 
Before September of this year, you'd 
have had to establish residence on your 
land for three years before earning 
title to it. Now you’re allowed to deduct 
up to two years service time from that 
period. 

If you make your settlement on un- 
surveyed land, you should mark the 
boundaries within 90 days, post a no- 
tice of your claim and have the lo- 
cation recorded with the United States 
Commissioner. Claimjumpers aren't so 
prevalent now as they were in the gold 
rush days, but if you snare a choice bit 
of land, there’s no point in letting 
someone with few scruples and big 
ideas move in on you. 


Your land may be surveyed without 
cost once you have produced proof 
of compliance with the homestead laws, 
and after that you have three months 
in which to make formal application 
for entry. Before that 160 acres is all 
yours, you must have at least one- 
sixteenth of it under cultivation during 
your second year there and your land 
must include a habitable house. 

There’s one way that you can jump 
the gun on your discharge. Your wife 
or children can settle on the land, and 
you can make your application on the 
basis of their settlement. 

Of course, you don’t have to go home- 
steading. You can buy land from pe0- 
ple now living there. The Matanuska 
Colony, begun in 1935 as a refuge for 
200 drought-stricken families from Min- 
nesota, Michigan and Wisconsin, offers 
the best chances. You might be able 
to pick up an improved farm for 4,500 
to 6,000 dollars. 

But if you’re really interested in 6% 
ing out on your own, homesteading ‘8 

one answer. 
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A Civil Affairs Officer Writes 
About His Experiences In Italy 


By Capt. LABRE R. GARCIA 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 


ANY officers and enlisted men 

. who happen to run into a Civil 
Affairs Officer up front get a bewil- 
dered look in their eye and ask, "What 
are you doing up here?” For me, this 
question is difficult to answer becaus® 
I, too, wonder sometimes what I’m do- 
ing here. However, I shall write down 
a few things about my work, my prob- 
lems and the queer situations that pop 
up day after day, hoping that you can 
figure out a definition of a CAO after 
reading what follows. 

As a representative of the Allied Mili- 
tary Government I have very definite 
instructions on certain phases of the 
work, ambiguous instructions on other 
phases and no instructions whatsoever 
on still other phases. But as the Allied 
troops move forward liberating one 
town after another, it is necessary to 
bring law and order and to establish 
some form of local government at the 
very outset. 

The sector to which I am assigned 
is neither American nor British. There 
are some advantages in being in this 
particular area and a number of dis- 
advantages. One advantage is that 
more often than not I am the first 
American that the populace has seen. 
In many places this seems to give the 
natives an excuse to declare a holiday 
to welcome the "Capitano Americano.” 
Italians need only the slightest excuse 
to declare a holiday. 


The CAO has very little advance in- 
formation on the proper people to con- 
tact in order to establish military gov- 
ernment in a newly-occupied town. 
Usually after the local government has 
been established we ask what trust- 
worthy persons can be found in com- 
munities not yet liberated. On arriv- 
ing at these places we find that the 
reliable persons have all escaped and 
taken refuge in remote villages and 
can’t be reached. Others who refused 
to collaborate with the Nazis have been 
taken prisoner and no one knows what 
happened to them. 


T# GERMAN t in this sector 
have not been adéquately supplied 
with food for-several months. They are 
famous for the manner in which they 

Sequester all civilian stores. They but- 
cher all the cattle, sheep, chickens, and 
even the rabbits. The granaries are 
emptied, homes are robbed and all 
food and wine goes with them. Even 
the horses and mules are taken. They 
Strip the country of automobiles and 
all the bicycles they can carry.-Some- 
‘mes the Italians succeed in holding 
out on the looters by concealing their 
Property in holes or by building false 
walls in basements. Once I was led 
to a haystack where we proceeded to 
uncover a well-concealed truck. Many 
articles of no use to the Germans, are 
taken and sold to civilians farther 
horth. When the CAO arrives, these 
little problems of true ownership are 
Presented to him for solution. 

The CAO first makes his estimate of 
Civilian needs based on the population, 
the Sick, and an inventory of what re- 
mains in private and public warehouses 
aS well as unharvested products. The 
wheat and corn fields have in many 
cases been prematurely cut by the Ger- 
— to provide themselves with cicar 
Holds of fire. All this information is 
Called and sent back to the senior 

‘vil Affairs Officer whose experts on 
is DPly figure out what and how much 

urgently needed. 

The CAO now posts his proclama- 


~ 


tions and notices explaining Allied 
Military Government. In many places 
it has been found difficult -to locate 
enough flour to make paste with which 
to post the proclamations. The CAO 
then appoints a mayor, a communal 
committee and an agriculture commit- 
tee to conserve all agricultural prod- 
ucts. He employs workmen to clear up 
debris caused by shelling and bombing. 
Bridge repairs are begun, power lines 
and plants are restored and water sys- 
tems are put back into operation. Con- 
struction materials must be frozen to 
be later used where most urgently 
needed, inventories must be submitted 
and _ certain establishments placed 
"Off Limits” to troops. 


ROOPS can never quite figure out 

how certain establishments can be 
placed off limits so soon after occupa- 
tion. In one large town a whiskey cache 
was uncovered by the troops in the 
morning and by noon there wasn’t a 
sober infantryman in the area. The 


liquor belonged to a Fascist who had “ 


sealed it in a concrete basement. Sol- 
diers have a sense of smell that defies 
two feet of solid concrete. The base- 
ment was posted "Off Limits” and the 
liquor safe-guarded until it could be 
put into the hands of a liquor control 
officer. 

There are large bands of Partisans 
operating in the vicinity of the front- 
lines. One of the CAO’s most delicate 
jobs is to disarm these bands and ex- 
plain that their.status, once the com- 
munity is liberated, is that of ordinary 
civilians. This explanation is especially 
difficult in isolated towns where Allied 
troops have never entered and the Par- 
tisans have assumed command of the 
city and the local government. 

In one large town where the Partis- 
ans were in total control, conferences 
were held for two days with leaders 
who demanded a military status, army 
rations and clothing. The leader finally 
was convinced, after large quantities 
of wine were consumed, that military 
government would be enforced and 
that he would be made solely respon- 
sible for the disarming of the band and 
all other civilians. 


The following day, under my super- 
vision, all weapons were brought to the 
Municipio and locked up. Each man 
was given a receipt, nominal rolls were 
made and statements of service and 
achievements prepared. Each man was 
informed that a certificate of thanks, 
signed by the Commanding General, 
would be presented to him for his 
courageous service. Then I sat back 
with a sigh of relief. 


But not for long. An excited civilian 
was brought in who had seen a Ger- 
man patrol in the outskirts of the 
town. Once more the Partisan TIeaders 
were hurriedly summoned, instructed to 
reafm their men, send out patrols, set 
up outposts and carry on as a military 
unit. Had they presented their demands 
to me at that moment, there was a 
good chance most of them would have 
gotten very favorable consideration. 


ALKING into these remote towns 

I like to use the hidden trails 
and the shortest possible route. With- 
out a single exception every town I’ve 
had to walk to has been located on the 
top of a very high mountain. The peo- 
ple whom I encounter on the way have 
never set eyes on an Allied soldier. 
When they first spot me they hurry 
indoors and give me a _ going-over 
through the window. Many freeze to 
the ground and stare while others just 
flee. I hear them whisper, "Non e Te- 





Staring uncertainly at the guard who opens his cell door, an old man im- | 
prisoned by the Fascists for political reasons emerges from his jail in a town ‘ 


taken by Allied troops. 


descho”—”Un Inglese” — "Braziliano” 
”Possible Americano.” 

Finally someone, usually a child, 
summons all his courage and comes 
forward to ask who I am. When they 
learn that I am an American from 
the "Estate Uniti” they besiege me 
with questions and news of their rela- 
tives in Brooklyn, Chicago or San 
Francisco. Would I like a glass of vino? 
Or ”’Tedeschi hanno portato via tutti” 
—the Germans have taken everything. 


How long the CAO stays in a town is 
dependent upon how fast the troops 
move. In some places I spend four 
hours, while in others I might remain 
two weeks. But it doesn’t take long to 
establish yourself in a town. In no time 
at all everyone in town is greeting you 
with, ’Buon Giorno, Governatore,” and 
many—from force of habit—give you 
the Fascist salute. 

My driver, Tony, an enlisted man, is 
cultivated by all those who do not have 
easy access to the Governatore’s inner- 
most sanctum. In his own way he takes 
full advantage of his position and lends 
a sympathetic ear. At the end of the 
day he presents the cases of his ever- 
growing clientele to the CAO and notes 
the disposition of each case. In pay- 
ment he is rewarded with a bottle of 
vino, a smile from a signorina of rare 
beauty, souvenirs of all description and 
a great deal of "high esteem.” In some 
places it has been far more difficult to 
get an audience with the driver than 
with the Military Governor. 

Tony is most helpful in matters of 
intrigue and on several occasions has 
given timely warning about certain 
individuals. He hears much that 
wasn’t intended for his ears and passes 
on the information. In addition, he 
takes charge of those important mat- 


_ ters like living quarters, rations, and 


preparation of meals and also acts as 
secretary, interpreter and policeman. 
Last but not least he also must drive 
and maintain his vehicle. 


HE ITALIAN mind is difficult for 

us Americans to understand. An 
Italian is always eager to agree with 
anything you say and it is no easy 
matter to get him into an argument. 
If he disagrees, he says nothing, after 
twenty-odd years of Fascism. When a 
CAO arrives in a town, he meets with 
civil, political and military leaders to 
discuss plans for a local government. 
He asks for information which wild 
help him prepare his preliminary re- 
ports. When he asks the principal local 
products, he gets one answer, "Nothing 
grows here.” To this I usually say, 
"Fine, we won’t have to send any seed 
here for planting.” This changes the 
townspeople’s minds and for the next 
ten minutes I hear not only what prod- 
ucts are grown but the number of pro- 
ducers, acreage and harvest expecta- 
tions. 

In addition to posting proclamations, 
the CAO is charged with their enforce- 
ment. On numerous occasions, persons 
have been brought in charged with 
military crimes for which the penalty 
is death. The cutting of telephone com- 
munications set up by tactical troops 
is one of the most serious offenses. 
The culprits are old men who do not 
deny having committed the crime. The 
last one brought in had isolated an in- 
fantry company high in the hills. He 
said he thought it was abandoned wire 
because it was lying on the roadside. 


On top .of everything else,,a CAO 
must be alert and keep advised of the 
tactical situation. In the event of with- 
drawal he might find himself in enemy 
territory. And adding to his worries are 
those Krauts who become convinced 
that their cause is lost. Many times, 
early in the morning, my driver has 
walked in and said casually, "Captain, 
there are some Jerry prisoners outside 
who want to give themselves up to 
you.” I take them as part of my job, 
a job that may not always be pleasant 
but is never dull. 
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In the Salween River campaign in Yunnan Province, American equipped and 
tactically led Chinese troops scored one of their most brilliant victories. 
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Macao 


By Sgt. JOE BAILY 
Staff Writer 


HINA today is in the midst of her 
most serious crisis of the war. 
Her armies are méarer collapse than 
at any time in more than seven years 
of struggle. Her enemies have cut off 
all of south China and even now are 
advancing at a rapid pace northward 
toward the Chungking region, the 
very heart of Free China. Her military 
fate hangs in the balance. Unless she 
can stiffen her defenses in the great 
arc around Chungking while her 
enemy’s power dissipates itself, as it 
has elsewhere before, in the vast 
stretches below the Yangtse River, 
China may yield all of her best lands 
and cities, and would then be—possibly 
without acknowledging it—knocked out 
of the war in every practical sense. 
Politically, too, China’s_ situation 
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BATTLE FOR CHINA: After cutting China in two, Japanese troops, 
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passing Nanning, near the Indo-China 
while another Japanese army swings northward toward Kweiyang on the Burma Road and in the general direc- 
tion of Free China's capital, Chungking. The map shows, too, how Japan has driven American air power west, 
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rout of her armies in the s 
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Kai-shek’s Government rock 
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There/ are a few faint 
brightness to be seen, howey 
them are vast potentialitie 
the political crisis that fo 
Joseph Stilwell from China 
liberal set of Cabinet minist 
newed effort to call a truce t 
bickering and a _ willingne 
more closely with American 
and military leadership. / 
the sad plight of her a 
south, Chinese armies in the 
have won recently their gre 
tories in seven years of wa 
clearing the Burma Road. 


AST, chaotic and spraw 

has always been a my 
its wartime chaos makes it 
comprehensible than ever. B 
the chaos’ that is the curré 
some piecing together can 
from the flood of news re 
comments following the Sti 
dent. : 

They revealed, first of all, 
is torn with political disser 
15 years there have been b 
tions between the Kuominte 
ernment party) and the Chil 
munists. When Japan stru¢ 
théy were openly warring 
other. Their mutual hatred 
Japanese has enforced a 80 
on-the-shoulder truce betw 
ever since. But the Commun 
—operating in the north wit 
as their capital—have nev 
more than a_ disorganized 
warfare. Nonetheless they 
fended their section well. 

This dissension between 
tang and Communist cuts sh 
China’s defenses, as the Stil 
dent revealed. Commentato 
out that Chiang kept one-th 
available troops along the ! 
the Communist region and ¢ 
held some 400,000 men from 
against the Japs. It was eV 
that Chiang conserved his 
contemplation of a war 
munists after this one. 

The Central Government 
been plagued by greedy ¥ 
the provinces. China is still 
Scattered over the country 
with only secondary allegial 
Central Government. » 
fought the Japs as Parts 
have been open to bribery 7 

Chiang’s government itself 
alistic tendencies and 7 
aspects have subjected 
criticism. An Associated 
spondent said there was mt 
more effective dictate ~ 
world than Chiang’s, poinlll 
there is no freedom of SP 
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China and concentration camps 


snd firing squads. 
Chiang’s one-party government is at 


The resent &@ one-man government, and 
werything that happens in China is 
Threiit the result of decisions by him. Criti- 
rem th 
sm of that, however, is in many 
h cases unjustified. The circumstances 
OS¢ @ iy war in China call for a virtual dic- 
tatorship. Most criticism on that point 
; Fy Hite come from outside China, for the 
Chinese people themselves. swear by 
the man. He has stood like a rock 
ggainst the Japanese, and under him 
than ng China has given effective aid to the 
he polit Allies. 
q Q 
‘ A 8 HAT sort of a country did Chiang 
a ; take over? The scale of its in- 
Cown iM wstrial production has fallen rapidly. 
Seven Mi rhe wildest kind of inflation has pre- 
total MB yailed—you pay 500 Chinese dollars 
‘ion, pyagfor a meal. Starvation has stalked 
inte the land. Last year—one of bad crops 
ralissimmm cthe armies of Japan went through 
it rockiam we rice bow! of central China as devas- 
“MB tatingly as the locusts of "The Good 
: farth.” To get food, Chiang’s armies 
faint @#pillaged the farmlands. In Honan 
howeva™ Province Chinese farmers resisted and 
tialitiegm eet up a cry against one Chinese gen- 
hat fomm etal: "Better the soldiers of Japan 
‘hina than the soldiers of Tang En-po.” 
minis Corruption was rampant. Every- 
truce ting was "squeeze’—a well-known 
ingness word in China meaning chisel. You 
erican bargained with Japs if you got agbetter 
ip. A price. Lend-Lease supplies were pil- 
. are fered. Military conscription was com- 
in thay 202: When the Chinese soldier did 
he al fight there was never any braver man, 
' er but he was ill-equipped and poorly 
Of WARS trained. 
oad. This was the dismal picture of China 
—and much of it still exists. But pres- 
sprawigg ue has been brought to improve it 
a my. tecently. The story of the Stilwell 
kes it@g Ucident as told by a recognized expert 
ver. Ra 2 China illustrates it. He said Presi- 
curry (ent Roosevelt sent Maj. Gen. Pat- 
> om tick J. Hurley (since named Ambas- 
we te sdor) and Donald Nelson (now 
re Stil China’s war production expert) to 


China some months ago with solid 
commitments for increased support 
and cooperation and solid demands 
for this change: Chiang was to oust 
the reactionaries from. his Cabinet. 
Chiang, who didn’t get along. with 
Stilwell because of the latter’s pres- 
sire for reform, agreed to liberalize 
his Government, but to save his face 
~the commentator said—he insisted 
Stilwell must go. 


With the reshuffling of the Cab- 
inet the bureaucratic regime, based 
o the support and subservience of 
General Ho, War Minister, and Dr. H. 
“ Kung, Finance Minister, went out. 
or years, General Ho had been a 
stumbling block in the path of any 
hove for a truce with the Communists. 
The new War Minister, General Chen 
eng, was young-and liberal. So 
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Stil 
tal tg there emerged these possibilities 
ne-th _ improvement of China’s posi- 
bef lA closer cooperation with the 
cose bead nunists of the north which may 
evel th greater use of their armies in 
ye € defense of what is left of Free 

‘Na. A clear indication that ne- 






gotiations between the Chungking Gov- 

meat and the Communists are 
essing was the recent return to 
yr eking of the Communist dele- 
i. Gen. Chou En-lai, one of the 
nese Communist "Big Three.” 


2 An end to bureaucrac 

y and infla- 
- better tax laws, new industrial 
vith - Donald Nelson, in China now 
M Steel experts, predicts a doubling 


China’s war 
tix months, production in the next 


ae New military policies based on 


Genera; poration with the Americans. 
tuece A. C. Wedemeyer, Stilwell’s 
, rows announced a few days ago 


_ pans has accepted an Ameri- 
China, 
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is the most 


HAT last provision 
important, for China militarily is 


nearing collapse. All summer and 
fall the Nips have been triumphantly 
moving through south China. Through 
seven years of war they had been 
moving slowly southwards from Pek- 
ing. When they reached the rice 
bowl around Hengyang they were 
stopped for a while. But when Heng- 
yang fell last August after an heroic 
47-day resistance the Japanese left the 
rice bowl region and struck at Kwangsi 
vince. 

Their main goal was Kweilin, key to 
the whole defense structure south of 
the Yangtse River and headquarters 
of the Chinese High Command. By 
the end of October, the Japanese were 
at Kweilin’s gates, and within a few 
days the city had fallen. 


From Kweilin the Japanese moved 
against almost feeble resistance to the 
southwest. They took Nanning, only 
80 miles from the Indo-China border, 
just a few days ago—and may even 
now have reached that border and 
completed a seven-year goal. Other 
Jap spearheads have been striking 
north from the Kweilin area toward 
Kweiyang and Chungking. 

While the main Japanese force drove 
through Kweilin, another Nipponese 
offensive was leapfrogging along the 


- south China coast, taking the seacoast 


cities of Fukien Province. The cap- 
ture of Foochow recently, splitting the 
coast between Shanghai and Canton, 
gave the Japs possession of all strong- 
points along the coast. 





An expeditionary 
force, meanwhile, 
Was landed at Can- 
ton, and ihese di- 
visionsadvanced 
northeast almost as 
swiftly as the main 
Japanese offensive 
hitting south. A few 
days ago they linked 
with the troops driv- 
ing south from 
Kweilin, a linking 
that was the bisect- 
ing of China. 


ERTAIN facts 
are apparent 
from these Japanese 
successes and Chi- 
nese defeats. One 
is that the Chinese 
armies in south 
China are definitely 
whipped. Their col- 
lapse is complete 
and they are re- 
treating in disorder 
north toward the 
vital Chungking re- 
gion. The wide arc 
of defenses ringing 
Chungking for hun- 
dreds of miles has 
withstood other 
Nipponese assaults. 
But this time it 
must withstand a 
drive aimed at 
knocking China 
once and for all out 
of the war. 

At Kweiyang, a 
Japanese victory 
would cut the Burma Road. That 
leads into another very vital problem 
for the Chinese. [In the past few 
months in far west China, Chinese 
armies have been winning their most 
significant battles of the war in the 
campaign to clear the Burma Road. 
That road winds through Himalaya 
foothills from Lashio in north Burma 
through to Chungking. 

Two campaigns are under way to 
clear this overland route to China. 
Stilwell and American supplies have 
had a great role in the victories of 
both. In north Burma, American-led 
and equipped Chinese have taken 
Myitkyina and are in Bhamo, thus 
clearing the way for American engin- 
eers who built the Ledo Road. from 
India to link it to the Burma Road. 


In the Salween River campaign in 
Yunnan Province, the Chinese (also 
American equipped and tactically led) 
crossed the Salween River last spring 
and took Tengchung after a 51-day 
siege. Tengchung, dominating the 
Burma Road, was the first large Chi- 
nese city to be liberated in seven and 
a half years of war. Next they went 
Burmawards and now have virtually 
swept the road. 

So in far west China the Chinese 
have humbled the Japs, and now the 
moment nears when heavy equipment 
may be rushed over the Burma Road 
to China’s aid. But even as the last 
connections are being made, there 
looms that Japanese thrust from south 
China toward Kweiyang, which would 
cut the road closer to Chungking. 
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Out of Liuchow, fleeing before the 
oncoming Japanese troops, stream 
thousands of Chinese peasants. 
Trains are packed from tke rails to 
the tops of the cars and the high- 
ways clogged with vehicles. The 
family above rides the rods in their 
desperate effort to escape. At the 
left are Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and General Joe Stilwell, 
pictured in the days when both 
were smiling. 


APAN in her offensive in south 

China has had several key objec- 
tives. One has been to knock out 
American air power in China. As the 
threat to occupied China and to the 
Japanese mainland grew greater, the 
Japs set out to eliminate the nearest 
bases—and__ did. From Hengyang 
south, the 14th USAAF of Maj. Gen. 
Claire Chennault had to flee its air- 
fields. Chennault has been driven 
clear back to Kunming near the Burma 
border. The 2C‘h Bombei Command 
—B-29s—hes had t& move westwards. 


B_ recent raids by the Super Fort- 
resses and the lesser bombers have 
almost painted a picture of futility 
for the Japs. They’ve pounded Nip- 
ponland itself, ranged the China coast, 
blasted supply lines inlant. While 
the American air force has been hurt, 
it hasn’t been rendered helpless. 


Another objective of the south China 
drive has been the linking of an over- 
land route from Manchuria with Indo- 
China, Malaya and Burma. The taking 
of the Philippines would virtually ren- 
der shipping in the China Sea impos- 
sible for the Japs. The only way they 
could cart home the rich wealth of 
their conquests and supply their gar- 
risons woule be overland. 


Probably the chief Japanese aim— 
apart from that of knocking out the 
Chinese—has been to prepare defenses 
for an anticipated American landing 
on the Asiatic mainland to follow the 
liberation of the Philippines. All along 
the China coast the Japs are said to 
be hastily constructing bases. With 
China bisected they cold keep the 
Chinese armies from coming to the 
help of an American invasion. How- 
ever, if China is still hoiding out 
around Chungking any invasion of the 
south China coast wouid confront the 
Japs with the old German bugaboq 
of a two-front war. 


Thus the over-all situation for China 
today is grave, but it is not altogether, 
hopeless. What China could contrib- 
ute to any great offensive that might 
be mounted on the Asiatic mainland 
against the Japanese is difficult to 
measure. Nonetheless, China, bowed 
down by the weight of the centuries, 
still riddled with corruption, dissen- 
sion and poverty, suffering from battle 
and blockade, has already fought 
stubbornly for seven and a half long 
years, and within the limits of her 
economy and her ur‘que political or- 
der, China has thus far served the 
United Nations valiantly. 
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THE SUNDAY STARS AND STRIPES 


Souvenirs 


pow Jerry 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


RIGHTLY-COLORED leaflets flick- 

ered to earth as the throb of the 
high-flying ME’s engine died in the 
mountains. A curious soldier bent to 
pick one up and began reading the 
message through. 

Then, if Nazi psychological warfare 
experts could have observed his re- 
action, they would have seen the GI 
grin and thrust the leaflet into his 
pocket as‘a souvenir. 

That hypothetical incident ypical 
of Yank reaction in the two-sided war 
of propaganda which has persisted on 
the Italian front for more than 14 
months. On our part, the Psychological 
Warfare Branch blankets German lines 
with several million tabloid newspapers 
and leaflets each week. The enemy re- 
taliates in kind but his offerings are 
less frequent. 

Questioning of the few American sol- 
diers who have seen enemy leaflets 
shows that the propaganda is singularly 
ineffective. Like the curious soldier 
who picked up that brightly-colored 
leaflet of Sally’s, the GI may save 
an enemy leaflet as a souvenir but he 
recognizes the obvious propaganda 
technique and snickers at the message. 

Even hasty analysis of the leaflets 
which German artillery and aircraft 
have distributed since the Italian cam- 
paign discloses the enemy objective. 
The Nazis seek to divide their foe. In 
Italy they are seeking to drive wedges 
of hatred between American soldiers 
and their Allies. Simultaneously, they 
hope to split the U. S. Army itself into 
bickering economic and racial groups. 

It is a forlorn hope but Germany is 
a desperate nation. The nightmare of 
encirclement has become reality. Un- 
less the propaganda weapons which 
have been blunted in a futile effort 
te separate the United Nations regain 
their effectiveness, the enemy cause is 
lost and he knows it. Divide and Con- 
quer, the keynote of Hitler’s early suc- 
cesses, has been amended to read: In 
Division Lies Salvation. 


In The Message Of Enemy 
Propaganda Leaflets Lies 
A Smile For Front-Line Gls 


OR MORE than a year 

German propagandists 
have met only with fail- § 
ure in their attempts to FS 
divide Allied soldiers in f 
Italy. These are the en- f 
emy’s goals: ; © 

He seeks to create dis- 
cord between the home- 
front and the soldier 
with leaflets such as 
the serles on Joan 
Hopkins. These were & 
entitled "The Girl : 
You Left Behind ae 
You” and told the 
sad story of Joan, 
who worked at a 3rd 
Avenue dime store 
until fiancee Bob 
Harrison went over- 
seas. Then Sam 
Levy, wealthy pal 
of slick-haired bu- 
reaucrat Mordecai 
Ezekiel, hired Joan 
as his private sec- 
retary. Sam, the 
louse, wooed her 
with wine and i 
fine clothes. fs 
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Months passed. Then, one day, Joan 
stepped out of Bonwit Teller’s toward 
Sam’s waiting limousine—to be con- 
fronted by a betrayed Cpl. Bob Harri- 
son, back from Italy a cripple. What 
the burlesque barkers used to call 
"spicy bedroom scenes” illustrated this 
enemy version of what goes on back 
home. 

A more recent effort to split the 
home and foreign fronts showed a 
smart, snap-brimmed hat with the 
catch line: "A Stetson weighs one- 
fifteenth of a steel helmet.” 

"A nice hat, isn’t it? Yes, but not 
for you. To wear such headgear is the 
privilege of those guys who stayed be- 
hind and who know the game of dodg- 
ing the draft board politicians and 
big shots. Surely, you, too, would look 
better with a Stetson, or are you satis- 
fied with that tin chapeau... .? But 
why worry about hats? Maybe you 
won't need any at all... soon.” 































HE GERMAN propagandist seeks to 

divide the Allies. He plays upon 
the British soldier’s morale with highly- 
colored stories of intimacies between 
American doughboys stationed in 
Britain and English girls. Under the 
heading, "Indeed An Amusing War For 
The Americans,” the enemy scatters 
leaflets showing half-clad girls with 
American soldiers. 

When the Goums made their appear- 
ance on the Italian front the enemy 
replied promptly with leaflets in their 
native tongue pleading German friend- 
liness with the Pan-Arab movement and 
charging that colonial troops were ex- 
ploited by the French. When the In- 
dians moved into the line the Nazi 
suddenly became a defender of In- 
dian rights and asked ”Why are you 
fighting for the British?” in a leaflet 
carrying a photo of an Indian mother 
with her two fatherless children. Cur- 
rently his barbed arrows are aimed at 
the Brazilian Expeditionary Force. 


The hackneyed Soviet bugaboo, one 
of the most worn German propaganda 
devices, also has been resurrected. 
"Where Will Russia Stop?” the leaf- 
lets ask. A Commiunist Europe is painted 
in lurid phrases. President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill are 
variously pictured as fearful jof Soviet 
7 and stooges of big, bad Joe 

alin. ° 


HE WILY Nazi seeks to cleave Amer- 

ican forces on economic lines. "It’s 
a rich man’s war but the poor men 
fight,” says the German. To this he 
adds a sour prediction of what the fu- 
ture holds for the veteran. "If you do 
get home,” one leaflet says, “you: will 
face unemployment and an economic 
crisis of unprecedented dimensions in 


. 
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a country loaded with debts that your 
children’s children cannot hope to pay. 
Is it worth fighting for?” 


ENEMY propagandists hope to sepa- 
rate Negro and white American 
troops on race lines. To Negro infan- 
trymen who are fighting alongside 
white comrades on the 5th Army front 
he directs leaflets illustrated with a 
Negro soldier playing a saxophone, 
Way. Down Upon The Swanee River,” 
the caption says, and adds insinuat- 
ingly: "What wouldn’t you give to be 
at home with the old folks again? 
There is hardly a chance of your seeing 
them again. A shell may tear you to 
pieces or leave you bleeding to death 
tho ds of miles from them. But 
wait a minute. There is a way of getting 
out of this damned war and returning 
safe and sound! Come over to us!” 

To the Negro troops whose GIs won 
five field commissions in a single day 
the admitted exponent of Aryan su- 
periority says: "Uncle Sam’s colored 
soldiers are just cannon fodder” and 
illustrates his propaganda with a 
pathetic photo of two.appealing Negro 
children captioned "Tiny Tots Want 
Daddy Home.” 

To achieve the purpose of dividing 
his foe, the German propagandist re- 
dies upon a number of devices. Sex is 
one of the most common. One way of 
getting the GI to read propaganda is 
to present girls in the state of undress 
you always hope that next pinup will 
be in. One leaflet shows a stunning lass 
in a strapless bathing suit. Stemming 
from appropriate portions of her 
anatomy is the phrase "Two Points.” 

Nostalgia is another string upon 
which the German plays. ”American 
soldiers,” the Nazi asks, "Remember 
those happy days when you stepped 
out with your best girl ‘going places 
and doing things?’ No matter .. 
whether you two were enjoying a nice 
juicy steak at some tony restaurant oF 
watching a thrilling movie with your 
favorite stars performing or dancing 
to the lilt of a swing band, you were 
happy. What is left of all this?” And 
sO on. 


LI OMEFRONT dissension is a favorite 
theme. One leaflet reprinted 4 
Chicago Tribune cartoon by Orr on 
"the bloodstained hand” of Russia. The 
Negro soldier is reminded of the De 
troit race riots. The 1932 Hunger March 
wins attention. On the coal strikes, 
Hitler’s spokesman opines: ) 

”You’ve got to hand it to the miners 
and skilled workers of your own coun- 
try who found out from close observa- 
tion into what a cesspool of corruption 
and depravity the whole war business 
has sunk. That’s why they went on 
strike, hundreds of thousands of them. 
What about you? Are you content to 
be a sucker?” 

A more recent device is to play UP 
the comforts of life in enemy id 
camps, which the propagandist wou 
have us believe are cozy little vacation 
resorts for the war-weary. One lea 
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tivating gardens, working in modern 
kitchens and lolling in luxurious bar- 
racks. No mention of work gangs. 

Taken as a whole, these examples of 
the enemy propaganda line are inter- 
esting chiefly as labératory specimens. 
In the midst of military collapse Ger- 
many cannot afford to disseminate 
factual news bulletins such as serve 
as ammunition in our own propaganda 
war. Instead, 


N CONTRAST to enemy propaganda 

failures, Allied leaflets have proven 
strikingly effective, according to Al- 
lied Psychological Warfare experts. In- 
terrogation of two 100-man PW groups 
disclosed that 73 in one and 68 in the 
other group had read Allied leaflets. 
Many reported that the news bulletins 
which form the bulk of our "propa- 
ganda through truth” campaign are 
widely circulated among German 
troops. 


pictures prisoners playing football, cu:- 

















Safe conduct passes for surrendering 
troops, distributed over the enemy 
lines by Allied aircraft and artillery, 
have a five-cigarette trading value 
among landsers. 

While appreciable numbers of enemy 
troops have surrendered after reading 
Allied leaflets, several deterrents pre- 
vent more Germans from abandoning 
the fight. What holds many of them 
back is the fear of reprisals against 
their families, threats that they will 
be shot by their own comrades while 
seeking to leave the German lines and 
the physical danger of mines, barbed 
wire and artillery. 

Perhaps the Germans recognize their 
expensive effort to split Allied and 
American unity is a failure. Perhaps 
the single-minded Teuton still has not 
learned. In any event he will probably 
continue his effort. In it rests his last 
desperate bit of hope. 
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AIR TRAIL 





Down The Line 
With Allied Airmen 
In The Mediterranean 


HIS business known as "Mickey” has 
a future in the postwar aviation 
world. The special device used for drop- 
ping bombs by men in the bomb-drop- 
ping business here may some day have 
navigational value when you're flying 
your family about. Mickey,” it is re- 
ported, enables you to see contours of 
the ground, roads, buildings and such 
in miniature, regardless of clouds. 
Commercial pilots flying across 
areas socked in with storm clouds will 
find "Mickey” more valuable than a 
compass. And flights will be considered 
practical and safe in weather that 
otherwise would keep planes grounded 
Whether on low-flying helicopter or 
high-flying stratosphere flights. ability 
to know exactly what is beneath the 
ship will be a navigator’s dream. And 
it will be a reassuring comfort for the 
rest of the crew and passengers. Ex- 
tensive installation of “Mickeys” on 
private planes will depend on ability to 
produce them in simple form 


ONFUSING the enemy being one of 

our hobbies, we’ve’ decided to ex- 
plain once and for all what constitutes 
the Mediterranean Allied Air Forces. 
The information has just come into 
our hands and it should make mat- 
ters tougher than ever for intelligence 
clerks in the Luftwaffe. 

MAAF, like Topsy, just grew. It’s di- 
vided into four generic titles: TAF, 
SAF, CAF and BAF. CAF stands for 
Coastal Air Force, and the B in BAF 
means Balkan. The rest you can figure 
out for yourselves, aided by the hint 
that T is for Tactical and S for Stra- 
tegic. 

Well, SAF and TAF don’t really ex- 
ist. They describe the type of work 
done by planes in the AF; you’d hardly 
expect to find a Walrus in SAF because 
they’re used to hauling poor fishes 
out of the drink rather than in bomb- 
ing Germany. But SAF does take in 
the whole 15th AF and certain large 
craft in the RAF like Wellingtons. 
Halifaxes and Liberators. RAF heavies 
plus 15th AF heavies equal SAF. Just 
like that. Only remember that SAF, ap 
such, doesn’t exist. 

About the same thing can be said for 


1 


TAF which technically also doesn’t ex 
ist. The 12th AF, DAF and BAF make 
up TAF. Don’t mix up this BAF with 
another BAF which we'll mention in a 
minute. This one comes from the land 
of Samba and Carmen Miranda. DAF 
is another matter altogether. The D 
stands for a place where we used tv 
be and aren’t: palm trees, you know, 
and lots of sand DAF (under TAF) 
is made up of RCAF, RAF, SAAF and 
RAAF. Which is readilv understand- 
able 

CAF for Coasta) Air Force is made 
up of RAF planes. and almost the 
same thing can be said for the fourth 
component of MAAF, the BAF (not tc 
be confused with the Brazilian AF.) 
BAF operates against the Balkans. It 
includes RHAF. IAF and parts of the 
RAF which aren’t busy elsewhere. RH 
for Royal Hellenic and * fer Ttalian 
and you have it. 

There used to be a FAF—whick was 
part of CAF and TAF—but thev’re over 
in France now with some other AF. 
Just to keep everyone happy we mav 
as well mention ADLS (Air Dispatch 
Letter Service), MATS (Mediterranean 
Air Transpo.t Service), TCC (Troop 
Carrier Command), AAFSC - MTO 
(‘Service Command) and ATC (for Air 
Transport Command). None of these 
abbreviated AAF and RAF. etc., AFs 
have been deciar.d u_.constitutional. 
iy | was NRA, never a part ot MAAF 
at all. 


UPERSTITION 1 o.d story in th: 

Air Corps. This week an old buga- 
boo won again when fliers refused to 
rename a veteran record-breaking L'!b- 
erator on the grounds that her luc! 
might change and her string of 110 
consecutive missions be broken. The 
name "Boomerang” remained on the 
ship. but a boost for the 376th Bomb 
Group added a surname. Now the ship 
is called "Liberandos Boomerang.” It 
has flown 113 missions over the target 
set by "Blue Streak,” and has made 
77 consecutive trips without a turn- 
back. M-Sgt. Tommy Taylor of Ard- 
more, Okla., hopes to run the string 
to 125 missions before the group sends 
the plane back to the States. 


NE USE for that GI canned butter 

which looks like butterscotch and 
tastes like hell has been found by S-Set. 
B. L. Winkler of Kurtz, [nd., who is 
chief instructor of cooks and bekers 
at the Bari school. The result looks 
like yellow cottage cheese. Recipe: No. 
10 can of preserved butter, two cans 
of condensed milk, crushed pineapple 
or chopped fresh peppers or relish. 
Cream GI butter, add pineapple or pep- 
pers, draining off liquids. Add acid to 
sour and you have it. 





The Guy Who Wants 
To Wed A Signorina 
Has Lots Of Worries 
After She Says ’Yes’ 


By A Staff Writer 


Youve been away for 18 months 
* and your girl in New Wilmington 
just gave you the air-mail brushoff 
and your CO doesn’t pnderstand you 
and Anita is an awfully swell kid who 
Says she loves you, sooo—you want to 
marry her. 
Well, go easy, it’s tougher than it 
looks. 
Once you’ve made up your mind to 
marry the gal, you’ve only started. 
You might think marriage is just a 
deal between you and her, but whether 
you know it or not, your application to 
marry goes all the way to the Theater 
Commander — through channels, of 
course. That application, which starts 
hry your company commander, con- 
‘alns practically your life history, so 
if you have any secrets, you’d better 
not think about filling out that blank. 
Phe ag the application, which must be 
aged at least 90 days before you figure 
ot Oing anything about it, go several 
Papers. If you’re under 21, you 
on . to send along the written con- 
er = your parents. Also, you must 
test e the official results of a blood 
given both of you by Army medi- 





val officers. And the girl must write 
a letter in her own language saying 
she’s willing to marry you. If she’s not 
a U. S. citizen—and chances are she 
isn’t—the name, address and occupa- 
tion of her parents must be included. 

Should you manage to satisfy the 
Theater Commander with all this in- 
formation and get his approval, you 
still must wait 90 days before the wed- 
ding. This is to prevent GIs from get- 
ting married while out on patrol or 
during a three-day pass. If you still 
love the girl after 90 days, that’s some- 
thing else. The 90 days also gives you a 
chance to get to know her, even if you 
do already love her. One well-meaning 
GI who, spoke no Italian wanted to 
marry a signorina who spoke no Eng- 
lish. He was refused approval when it 


was learned he had done his courting 
through an interpreter. 

All this doesn't take into account 
the various local marriage laws and 
the regulations of the particular re- 
ligious faith involved. Marrying a 
Catholic girl will require confirma- 
tion to certain church rules which 
would not apply to Protestants. It’s 
getting complicated, isn’t it? 


ET’S SUPPOSE you finally make 

your signorina a _ signora. That 
neither gives her U. S.-citizenship nor 
automatically gets her into the United 
States. She still must take out natur- 
alization papers and though = she 
doesn’t come under the Immigration 
Quota, she has to apply for entrance 
to the States through the American 
Consulate. Just now, the chances of 


sending her home aren't so hot. Tech- 
nically, she can go if the Theater Com- 
mander decides that there’s sufficient 
shipping space, but Theater Com- 
manders are funny about those things 
They don't seem to think it’s as im- 
portant for your Italian wife to gei to 
America as it is for GIs on rotation 
or any number of other people. 

After the w r, things may be differ- 
ent. But there’s no circular issued yet 
on that subject, so you'll just have to 
sweat. GIs who point out that large 
numbers of wives went to the States 
from Ireland and Australia are wast- 
ing their breath That was a Wash- 
ington-arranged affair, and there’s 
nothing in the book about it. 

Her are a few more points. Your 
wife can draw your allotments and in- 
surance, but she isn’t eligible for Army 
medicel attention nor can she make 
use of military quarters. If you do get 
her on a ship headed for the States, 
you or your family must pay the 
freight. And you have to certify that 
she'll be taken care of financially by 
you or your folks. 

It’s also well to remember that just 
because you married a girl in Flor- 
ence, don’t think you can’t be shipped 
on to Bologna or Milan or Vienna or 
‘Horgkong at some _ future date. 
Whether you're leaving someone be- 
hind or not cuts no ice with the Army. 
When you gotta: gc you gotta go. 

Pretty involved. you say? That, ot 
course, is the idea. If you know what 
you're getting into, don’t mind spend- 
ing a lot of time on preliminaries and 
still want to marry your Anita, you 
should have a happy marriage because 
brother, you really love the girl! 
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What They re Reading 








PEOPLE ON 








Italian weather. 


Snow is the kind of reporter who 
goes beneath the surface of events. 
He tries to find out why they hap- 


OUR SIDE—By Edgar 
Snow; Random House, New York, 3.50. 


Edgar Snow is 
one of the ablest 


produced. His lat- 
est book, "People 
On Our Side,” be- 

7 longs on the same 
shelf with his earlier "Red Star Over 
China” and "Battle For Asia,” which 
were so good that they may be read 
with profit even today, when the map 
and the countries and the people who 
inhabit them change as fast as the 


en¢ most the rout of the Germans at Stalingrad. 
searching re- 

porters that this Together they drank enormous tumb- 
generation has lers of vodka. (You can take it from 


Snow that the Russians can drink 
vodka the way we drink beer.) And 
Malinovsky told Snow not only about 
the strategy and tactics that defeated 
the Germans at Stalingrad but of his 
service on the French front in 1916. 
Young Malinovsky arrived in France 
with two Tsarist brigades to ’reinforce” 
the French He fought beside American 


troops. 


”"Yes,” he told Snow, "I suppose I 
am the only Russian general who has 
already had the pleasure of fighting 


side by side with Americans. In July, 


1918, we found ourselves fighting next 


pened. Being a Missouri boy, he wants to an American division. In spirit we 


to be shown, and he is impressed only 
by facts. He likes to find out the facts 
for himself, and he has not hesitated 
for hundreds of miles by 
mule if that was the only way to get 


to travel 
them. 


For this latest book, Snow did most 
of his traveling by plane. Nonetheless 
he covered a lot of territory. But he 
paused long enough in India, Russia 
and China to find out what was going 
on. His report about the people on our 
side in these countries is without bunk, 
without axes to grind and without 


sentimentality. 


The middle part of the book, and 
the longest, is about the Russians. 
Snow sings the praises of the Soviet 
Union’s milftary power, and explains 


got along with them better than with 
the others. When it came to having 
a drink, or breaking glasses, it was 
always the Americans and the Rus- 
sians.” 

He had even picked up some English, 
but he regretted to state that the only 
words he could recall were "kiss me!” 

Snow describes the glory of Stalin- 
grad, and then he goes behind the front 
to tell you how the people of Russia 
—all the people of Russia—labored and 
sacrificed to carry out the slogan, 
"Everything for the front.” 

He reports on the extraordinary 
stamina of Russian women. In the fac- 
tories "they thought of themselves as 
troops and manipulated their lathes 
like machine guns aimed at Nazis. It 


how it was organized. He takes you as_ sounds terribly in earnest and, believe 


close to the front as any foreign cor- 
respondent was allowed to go and in- 
troduces you to officers and fighting 


men 


me, it was.” 

Snow tells something of the atro- 
cities the Germans committed, and he 
pauses for a moment to think of the 


There is a delightful picture of Gen- 
eral, now Marshal, Malinovsky, whose 
2nd Ukrainian. Army is battering at 
Budapest. When Snow met him, Mali- 
novsky had just finished his share in 
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”Another thing, men—stop patronizing these native barber shops.” 
—The New Yorker 


60,000,000 to 80,000,000 boys and girls 
who have seen the war so close up 
that it may affect their personalities 
for the rest of their lives. 

"Literally tens of millions of young 
Russians, from infants upward,” he 
writes, "have seen their parents or 
brothers and sisters or relatives and 
neighbors lynched or murdered or mu- 
tilated, or have seen them starve or 
freeze to death, or nearly to death, or 
have seen their homes go up in smoke 
while they were-carrying off all the 
little possessions of intimate signifi- 
cance, or they have themselves gone 
through such experiences.” 

Snow has no doubt about the policy 
Russia will follow toward Japan. He 
believes that the Soviet Union is de- 
termined to have friendly, reliable 
neighbors in the east as well as in the 
west, and that Japan is not what the 
Russians would call a friendly or re- 
liable neighbor. 


He wrote this book at least three 
or four months ago, but he foresaw the 
troubles that would befall China, in. 
cluding its split in two by the advance. 
ing Japanese. He warns that there can 
be no full use of the Chinese potential 
until there has been an overhauling 
of its government and military setup, 

Snow feels that there must also be 
a drastic change of view toward the 
problem of India so that her latent 
powers and resources may be used to 
the full for herself and for the world 
at large. He insists that Asia must have 
a Pacific Charter to parallel the At- 
lantic Charter, that the peoples of the 
east "will demand the same freedom 
and the same rights of self-determina- 
tion which the master countries claim 
for themselves in Europe, and which 
no one will pretend that they have en- 
joyed in the past. 


—Pvt. HOWARD TAUBMAN 





Domenica 1944 


The bells moan out from cloistered 


heights: 
Sunday, Italy. 


The instinct crowds observe the rites: 


Holy-day ecstasy. 


Tattered and cold, aching and sniv- 


eling; 


Filthy and old, young and shriveling; 
Hurrying, scurrying to the cathedral 


Where prelates, silken-vested, wait 


To feed the million souls, famished with 


despair, 
With cruets, latins, incense, to sate 
The wrinkled, death-hung spirits claw- 
ing air. 
—Capt. John T. Dugan, CAC 


Tell Them 


Tell them my death was highly exag- 
gerated, 

Tell them I have found a better world, 

Tell them that my suffering is forever 
past, 

Freedom’s flag forever is unfurled. 

Tell them to mourn—but not for long, 

Their tears may fall, then let eternal 
laughter 

Fill their hearts; and they shall join 
me after all 

In the joy serene of that glorious here- 
after! 

When they ask of me through the years, 

Tell them for this I have awaited: 

I am not dead. I am alive with God! 

Tell them my death was highly exag- 
gerated. 

—S-Set. Charles E. Brown 


Pilot And Poet 


(These three poems were found among the 
personal effects of the pilot and poet after 
he was killed in action.) 


I 


The Boneyard—North Africa—’43 


This is the boneyard. Here planes are 
scrapped and salvaged. 

They have been brought mostly from 
the tront, 

Which accounts for their condition. 

Some, it’s true, landed not far away, 
as best they could. 

If you examine elosely cockpits and 
gunner’s cupolas 


For these wrecks, pilots have paid with 


He mahagea the two hours home that 


Then slithered her itn by brute effort. 
It could have been salvaged had the 


Marauders, 


Side by side. Truly a graveyard 


| | 
| 


ANNA 


He waited, and the sho 
Wearied and put their d 
He waited until day 


wa 


Gave you the rose 
The lock of hair W 
Your charms be 


oO Lili Marlene, hem 


a 


You may even find some blood 
Though weather has taken its toll in 


its counterpart—rust. 


bow 


way 


cannon shell not burst in the cockpit. 
Spits, Tomahawks, 
Mitchells, 

of 
great friends. ‘ 


TO LIL! MARLENE 


ulders of the night 
ark burden down, 
came into town 


And took in its white arms 


ili e, he waited, ‘ 
O Lili Marien bev poe a ve : 
Brightening the wasted acres of despair. 


O Lili, love is winged, and 
ed, Lili Marlene? 


he ask 
ith its imprisoned sun? 


fore the bugle’s 


ore 
Was the new love ml arches in cold and rain, 


In these times any more than I shout. 

Tell me, whoever sees the sun go down 

And does not miss its brightness and 
its warmth? 

So it is with Bass and Drompp. The 
light they shed 

Was of equal intensity—each was a 
sun to us. 

Both of them loved mankind with an 
unabashed frankness 






the corner light, 
and made a song 
ant air, 


death is So long --- 


WW 


| 


call was done? 3g 


\\\\) 
AY 


PS song again. 
© Lili Marlene, sing of ayer ~4 Donald J. Titus 





Il 
Bass And Drompp 
We do not write elegies in wartime. 


their lives. Death is common then. Who feels the 
See that Lightning? One I knew - Spirit 

brought that in on its belly. Feels life and death equally. I do not 
His right arm was shattered at the el- moan 


And to the Lieutenant, 


Sharing their pleasures with all. Never 
did jealousy 


Cause scorching spite te~close their 
open minds. 
Democracy fulfilled itself in them. 


III 
The News 


I am tired of listening to the news— 

A voice from nowhere tells me nothing. 

By mathematical logic it has deduced 

If we are increased as the enemy’s re- 
duced : 

That we will win the war. Hence I 
choose 

Not to listen to the ”’news.” 

I’d rather be a pagan suckled in & 
creed outworn 

Than be baptized by BBC from dusk 
to dawn. 

—Lt. "Chick” Rainear 


The Bell Tower 


A thing of color, grace, 
Attracting every eye 
From space to larger space, 
Until there is but sky. 
It stands beside the dome, 
A trylon and a sphere— 
(But that was nearer home 
And in another year 
While this is Florence, 
The Medici held power.) 
Renowned among works of men, 
Giotto’s famed bell-tower. 
—Cpl. R. W. Lovett 


A Toast 


when 


Here’s to the Captain, who dreams UP 


the orders; 
in his little 
quarters 


Who reads them and heeds them and 


has them typed out 


For the Sergeant to see and do some- 
thing about. hea i 
Here’s to the Corporal, who jumps W 


the Sarge 


Sounds off like an 88 mm. barrage, D 
But the biggest and best drink to 


poor little guy— 


The PRIVATE who does it so the others 


ciel aa —Pvt. Larry Schieber 
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“ew§S BRITTANICA: Time Maga- 
devotes its latest cover and two 
«to Edgar Bergen, Charlie Mc- 
ny, Mortimer Snerd and Effie 
x, The story says that when 
or Roosevelt was introduced to 
e for the first time, she spon- 
ously started to shake hands with 
It also reveals that Bergen is 
» a scholar at ventriloquism that 
grote the article on it in the En- 
spedia _Brittanica. This prompted 
to reach for Vase to Zygo, but 
wasn’t a bit of wit in the whole 


n treatise. Instead there was such - 


vical stuff as "the words are formed 
the normal manner, but the breath 
glowed to escape very slowly, the 
»s being muffled by narrowing the 
tis,” etc. Bergen probably wrote it 
je Charlie was asleep. 


Y OLIVIA: Here’s a good chance 
jeep up the morale of a USO girl 
a change. Charming Olivia De- 
jland joined a troupe and took 
for the South Pacific to entertain 
boys. However, she caught a bad 
i which turned into pneumonia, 
i the doctors ruled her off the 
ne at the Fiji Islands. There, she 
te her sis, Joan Fontaine, she must 
y for at least six months. The Fijis 
nt appreciate Olivia; and she’s a 
4) loss to the boys now for a while. 
ore a DeHavilland fan, drop her 
ter in care of Warner Bros. Might 
rt off one like this: ’Dear Olivia, 
shuld happen to Dorothy La- 


, 

Y-GOER PLUS: British psycholo- 
K. O. Newman has published a 
bk entitled, "I'wo Hundred And Fifty 
mes I Saw A Play?’ He sent a copy 
George Bernard Shaw, who read 
amazing details of how Newman 
through 250 successive performances 
"Flare Path,” always in the same 

to "find things never noticed 
ore.” Shaw commented: "It would 
re driven me mad, and I am not 
that the author (Newman) came 
of it without a slight derange- 
nt.” Newman said he came out ’in- 
libly bored’ and convinced that the 
Hage mental age of play audiences 
between 16 and 17. He learned to 
) with his eyes open, but eventually 
slightest deviation from the script 
him up with a jerk. The loudest 
lence reaction came, he said, when 
actor addressed a commissioned of- 


fas a noncom, 
- 


CEMENT DEPOT: Warner 
“ers proudly reports that Errol 
in of the yachting Flynns will have 
kast eight leading women in ”The 
ntures of Don Juan.” It is pos- 
¢ that this is really a pinch-penny 
angement, eliminating the need for 
but one set. 


ASHAMED: Ingrid Bergman came 
Manhattan on a war bond tour and 
“ Teporters she loved Hot fudge 
Maes but please not to print the 
W; she hasn’t been able to get one 
& long time because of the war. 
tof the photographers asked the 
onal Swede to sort of curl up 
gs for a picture. Ingrid said no. 
hot ashamed of my legs,” she 
‘ but what have they got to do 
my being an actress?” But in 
rs breath She was telling the 
fen Planned to see Mae West’s 
os ine Was Great.” "I want to see 

*s anything I can learn from 
May come in handy sometime,” 

18s Bergman. . 


i \- FALSE: In an article in the 
eDon wy newspaper, Union Jack, 
mene Iddons calls Walter Winchell 

Dbl Potent individual moulder 

€ opinion in America.” 


“NG ABOUT: meer Tracy is 
; Considered cor aan lead in a 
LPhee Pay of the late William 
> PS, beloved Yale professor . . « 
bp wma of 1945 may be "Blue 
h Bing Crosby and Ginger 
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Rogers. The deal isn’t in ink yet, but 
Ginger is willin’ and Crosby is almost 
signed. Irving Berlin will revamp some 
old numbers and write some new tunes 
for the show, which will be in the 
"Holiday Inn” class ... Monty Woolley 
and Peggy Ann Garner will team up in 
a movie based on Robert Nathan’s fan- 
tasy, "Enchanted Voyage,” about a man 
who builds a boat in his back yard and 
takes a trip to never-never land when 
a storm comes up ... Harry James 
has been signed by Fox for "Kitten On 
The Keys,” temporarily doing away 
with the hints that he might give up 
orchestra and movies to buy a baseball 
outfit. 


OFF THE SET: A lot of newspapers 
will in the future look askance at 
Hollywood love-tussle stories. Col- 
umnists are now saying, and loudly, 
that the widely-publicized separation 
and reconciliation between the "Bat- 
tling Bogarts” was nothing but a 
press agent’s inspiration. The idea 
behind the stunt—to launch Bo- 


gart’s latest leading lady, Lauren Ba- 
call, on a career as heartbreaker . 


Originally produced by the Amer- 
ican Negro Theater in a tiny play- 
house in Harlem, ”Anna Lucasta” 
was highly praised by the critics 
who hailed it to Broadway. Hilda 
Simms, in the title role, is shown 
above with Canada Lee, famous 
"Native Son” of two years ago. 
The play is about the decline of a. 

young woman of easy virtue, , 


When critics and play-goers re+* * © 


? 
rf 


ceived "I Remember Mama” fav< 
erably, it gave playwright John 
Van Druten two hits on Broadway, 
the other being "Voice of the | 
Turtle.” The play is a humorous | 
and moving picture of a Norwegian 
family in San Francisco at the turn | 
of the century. 

























“? ae. 





A heartbreaker of another era, Theda 
Bara, now lives happily in Holly- 
wood, her favorite souvenir a_ letter 
from an Oriental admirer, reading: 
"Will you please send me an honor- 
able photo of yourself as honorably 
undressed as possible?” ° 


LATER—THE TRUTH: CBS is prepar- 
ing a series of programs to be titled 
*De-censored.” They'll pull the wraps 
off war stories which are now kept 
secret for very good reasons. Says CBS 
executive Paul W. Kesten: "What I saw 
and heard from hundreds of GIs, navy 
men and merchant seamen, and in 
conference with the CBS European 
staff convinces me that the human... 
and scientific story which cannot yet 
be told contains the real secret of 
American success in the war.” The pro- 
grams won’t all be grim, we presume. 
There'll be one or two on such inconse- 
quential hush-hush affairs as how 
general so-and-so lost his swagger stick 
warding off the ladies of the Medina, 
far back in North African days. 
—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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The Postwar 
Movie 











COMFORT WILL BE the keynote in 
theaters after the war, say America’s 
theater owners. You'll be able to sit 
back and relax in heavily cushioned 
seats with lots of leg room and two 
arm rests. And the seats will be so 
arranged that the woman in front of 
you won’t block your view, even if 
she keeps her hat on. 

This is one aspect of the postwar 
plans of U. S. theater owners. Here 
are some others: 

The super-duper movie house, built 
along the lines of the Versailles Palace, 
is on the way out. It costs too much. 
Instead of seating 4,000 or 5,000 people, 
the movie house of the future will seat 
between 500 and 1,200, with the average 
capacity running to about 800. 

Because smaller audiences mean less. 
take, the theaters may have to raise 
the prices on tickets. The easiest way 
is to make it relatively painless by 
showering customers with luxury. The 
guy in the last row will be as com- 
fortable as the gent in the loges. They’re 
even talking about removing that movie 
menace, the small child. An entirely 
separate auditorium for the younger 
generation is one solution being con- 
sidered. 

Another angle which has been get- 
ting plenty of attention for the post- 
war theater is television. But the bulk 
of theater owners aren’t in a cheering 
mood. Even though televised pictures 
now can be shown on a 16-foot screen, 
they aren't as clear as the movies. As 
a replacement for newsreels, it’s ques- 
tionable whether audiences wouldn’t 
prefer to wait a few days for better 
reproduction and sound. "Television 
houses,” similar to newsreel theaters, 
may be opened, but television is likely 
to be nothing more than a novelty as a 
"selected short subject” for some iime. 
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FELLOW LILY-WHITERS f7-—! HAVE A GRAVE ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO MAKE 77— ®0YS AND GIRLS ENJOY EACH OTHER'S 

7 ~—THIS ALARMING CONDITION 

CAN BE DETECTED IN ANY GATHERING OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
Ss, MOVIES, ROLLER SKATING RINKS— 


T ANYWHERE 77 , 


COMPANY / 
SUCH AS DANCES, PARTIE 


IN FACT— ALMOS 
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1, MYSELF, HAVE LONG SUSPECTED 
THAT THEMODERN GIRL FRANKLY 
‘FINDS PLEASURE IN THE COMPANY 
OF THE MODERN BOY. IN ORDER 
TO CONFIRM MY SUSPICION THAT, 
IN CASES OF EXTREME FONDNESS, 
THEY HOLO HANDS, SNUGGLE — 

ANDO EVEN KISS — 























BuT—- ALL AROUND ME - ON 
OTHER PARK BENCHES — | 
SAW OTHER GIRLS WITH OTHER 
YOUTHS — HOLDING HANDS— 
GIGGLING —SIGHING 77 — 
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1, PERSONALLY, HAVE GONE OUT 
AMONG THEM 77-1 HAVE SAT ON 
PARK BENCHES ON MOONLIT EVIDENTLY THEY HAD ALL BEEN 
NIGHTS AND WINKED AT PASSING TIPPED OFF THAT | WAS 
YOUTHS —ALL IN THE INTERESTS. STUDYING THEM,AND ‘sO, 

CF RESEARCH, MIND YOU 7” _ Al NATURALLY, THEY ALL SOMEHOW 
































BY— FINDING THE ONE 
160 % GOOD AMERICAN 
BOY — ANO HOLDING HIM 
uP AS A LIVING SYMBOL 
OF LILY—WHITEISM 77— 
AS A GLOWING EXAMPLE 
§ OF 100% GOODNESS /7- WE 


THIS MUST STOP’”” fneanr? 3 
x WILL PUBLICIZE HIS VIRTUES ‘ 








: Not OWE oF THOSE vouTHS 
MADE A SINGLE PASS AT ME Z7— 
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2 THEMSELVES /7— 
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FELLOW LIS -WHITERS— }( 1 HAVE 

WE HAVE FOUND _ THE. 
HiM 7 — GOODNESS 
OUR KEEN RESEARCH RECORD 


EXPERT, TOM 

PEEPINGWELL, WiLL 
SHOW YOU THE RESULTS | GIRDLE- 
OF HIS SHARP 
OBSERVATIONS fF 


DOES Mot WHE et 46 Ss om 
Does rat £0 A/ AS 78 ue 
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| HAVE FOUND A ONE HUNDRED 
THIS IS HIS RECORD —THE NAME. 


| HAVE DEvoTeo EVERY EVENING 
FOR A YEAR TO -ER—LOOKING OVER 
THE GOODY FIELOZI—THE BUCKSHOT 
ANO DOGBITE SCARS | STILL CARRY 
OFFER MUTE. TESTIMONY TO MY ZEAL 2F— 
BuT My LABORS HAVE. BEEN REWARDED /7— g 











PERCENT GOOD AMERICAN Boy 7.” 
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Goooness [RECORD 
SUBJECT: ABNER YOKUM, I9, DOGRATC 


LOVER MOTHER, esse eee amma gs 
latest. guanine tet cmt ate a5 
LOVES: UNITED STATES OF AMERICA -- 10 
LOVES: DUMB ANIMALS --—-~-=- wos & 
DOES NOT WHISTLE AT GIRLS -—--- -6 


DOES NOT STARE AT PRETTY LEGS-- 2 
DOES NOT SAY “HELLO, BABE" TO GIRLS- = 6 
DOES NOT PIN UP BATHING BEAUTIES ----3 
DOES NOT SPOON "ew ae oe oe oe ae 10 
DOES NOT NECK ~---—-~~~ ~~~ 41¢ 


DOES NOT DO ANYTHING -----—_-. 


GOODNESS TOTAL --. 100 | 





















DONALD 


DUCK 


by 
WALT DISNEY 
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(Courtesy of 
King Features 
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distributed through 
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HOW ABOUT A HAT F 


/ WHY NOT GET HIM 
KNOW HIS SIZE IN 
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SOMETHING FOR 
WHICH SIZE IS NOT 
NECESSARY!? 


THAT'S A 
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BUT JUST LET M 
DEMONSTRATE 
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WHAT I'm 
GOING TO DO 
IS IN SELF— 
DEFENSE --- 
-TO KEEP FROM 
BLOWING MY 
TOPt 
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YES;MR. BUMSTEAD, IF YOU 
BUY IN DOZEN LOTS, I'LL 
GIVE YOU THE WHOLESALE 
PRICE 

















AT SOME USED 

DISPLAY COUNTERS 

AND SHOW 
CASES 
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(Courtesy of King Features Syndicate, distributed through CNS) 


















































THE SUNDAY STARS AND STRIPES 


FLAK VICTIM : The end of the European war may be in sight, but the Germans still are fighting and men 
still are dying. This U. S. Liberator caught an ack-ack shell dead center while bombing a target in central Ger- 
many. The plane’s bo abs spill out as it crumbles into a mass of flaming wreckage. Its crew: missing in action. 


WAR’S PROGRESS... 


AITLER’S HOUSE OF STRAW 


PARIS, Dec. 2—The German High Command today was seeing more evidence 
ot the Reich’s wavering defenses. Just when the Wehrmacht seemed to have 
slowed up the drive on Cologne—with help from the flooded Saar River—the 
American 7th Army, the French ist and elements of the Yank 3rd broke loose and 


began overrunning the Alsace sector. 


The Yanks now are advancing on a broad front above and below Strasbourg, 
and the 7th-has pushed within a mile of Haguenau in their drive toward Karls- 
zuhe. The French have thrown back German xounterattacks west of Mulhouse 


and are advancing in the Vosges area. 


To the north the 3rd has reached the Saar at four points near Merzig and has 
»nashed to a point only two miles from Saarlautern. At the top of the line the 


British 2nd and American ist and 9th 
Armies continue to make small gains 
against fierce resistance. The ist 
threatens a vital highway leading to 
Duren and patrols of the 9th are re- 
ported inside Linnich. 


Medium and fighter bombers yester- 
day struck just behind the German 
lines in close support of the 3rd’s as- 
sault, and RAF Mosquitoes pounded 
Karlsruhe last night without losing a 
plane. 


Red Army Lines Up 


LONDON, Dec. 2—The lineup for the 
zed ‘Army’s ultimate assault on Aus- 
tria and southeastern Germany is now 
becoming clear. 

The great :weep of Marshal Tolbuk- 
hin’s 3rd Ukrainian Army across the 
southern Danube continued to make 
Leadway as 60 inhabited localities were 
cajstured today north and northeast of 
Pecs. Correspondents told of rapid ad- 
vances through the breached German 
lines, and tanks and motorized infan- 
try were said to have pushed ahead 15 
miles. : 

Battles across the Danube south of 
Budapest are still in a stage of steady 
extension of the Soviet bridgehead, with 
some indications of an c ‘tflanking 
thrust on the Hungarian .apital. The 
Russian threat is now concentrated 
chiefly on tw? rail and road centers in 
Slovakia and northeast Hungary. 


‘4 report from Belgrade stated that 
tioops of the Yugoslav Army of Lib- 
eration have "penetrated into Austria.” 
ifo further details of the reported cross- 
ing of the Yugoslav-Austrian frontier 
were announced. 


Words For The Greeks 


ATHENS, Dec. 2—Lt. Gen. Ronald M. 
Scobie, British Commander in Chief of 
Allied land forces in Greece, told the 
G.eek people yesterday in pamphlets 
dropped from planes that he had un- 
dertaken to carry out the order issued 
by the Greek Government demobilizing 
Patriot forces, A BBC report today said 


that leftist members of the Greek cabi- , 


aet had resigned in protest. 


Praising the Greek patriots for their © 


“heroic and effective struggle against 
the German invaders,” General Scobie 
urged them to “perform this last duty 
without question or delay” and to obey 
"the instructions of the Greek Govern- 
ment in an orderly manner befitting 
soldiers,”* 





Wet, Wet War 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, Dec. 2—Tactical Air Force 
P-47s flew over the muddy, dreary Ital- 
ian battlefront today, breaching a dam 
in the Brenner Pass and causing heavy 
damage to communication lines in the 
central Po Valley. 

From the valley itself, German pa- 
trols continued to probe 5th and 8th 
Army mountain strongholds kading 
down to Bologna on Highway 65 and 
the Nazi supply pivot town of Faenza 
on Highway 9 (Via Emilia). 

Mount Giornetto ‘was occupied by 
5th Army battlers without opposition, 
while other mountain features recap- 
tured by the enemy early this week 
were still in German hands. ° 


Action On Leyte 


LEYTE, Philippine Islands, Dec. 2— 
American troops threw off a series of 
desperate Japanese "suicide” charges 
in savage fighting today in the Philip- 
pines, it was reported tonight at Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters. Seventh 
Division infantrymen, advancing below 
the port of Ormoc, repulsed the enemy 
counterattacks, and were reported 
holding a river line 13 miles south of 
the port. 

It was revealed for the first time that 


> 


American B-29s were over Tokyo for 
at least three hours in their Wednes- 
day night raid, an AP dispatch from 
the Saipan airfield said yesterday. 


All Over But -- 


LONDON, Dec. 2—The whole of the 
island fortress of Crete has now been 
freed with the exception of one small, 
corner where some 15,000 Axis troops 
under the command of a German col- 
onel are cut off with no hope of es- 
cape, a Reuter’s report said today. 


China Is Losing 


CHUNGKING, Dec. 2 — Adverse 
weather conditions continued over most 
areas of central and south China yes- 
terday, hindering extensive air sup- 
port to harried Chinese troops in the 
Kwangsi Province. Nevertheless, 14th 
USAAF fliers managed to bomb Ta- 
chang on the Kweichow-Kwangsi rail- 
road and scattered objectives near the 
Indo-China border. 

Late reports indicate that the Chi- 
nese are withdrawing from Kwangsi 
to set up new positions on the Kwei- 
chow border. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Winnie’s Birthday 


LONDON, Dec. 2—The man with the 
big cigar had a birthday yesterday, 
while messages of congratulations 
poured in from United Nations all over 
the world.- Paime Minister Winston 
Churchill was 70, the occasion for the 
New York Sun to comment, ”Men of 
goodwill the world over wish him well 
on this anniversary.” 


Gandhi Rests Up 


BOMBAY, Dec. 2—India’s.long-suffer- 
ing Mahatma Gandhi has decided to 
take a brief rest, one of his few. A 
feeling of "mental fatigue” has 
prompted the Indian leader to with- 
draw from all public activities between 
Dec. 4 and 31. 








joint announcement. 
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catastrophe. 





PEARL HARBOR DRAMA: End of Act I 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 2—Findings of the special boards which investi- 
gated the circumstances surrounding the attack on Pearl Harbor in ‘1941 ~ 
do not warrant court martial proceedings against Maj. Gen. Walter C. 
Short, Rear Adm. Husband E. Kimmel or any other Army or Navy personnel, 
U. 8S. Secretaries of War and Navy,Stimson and Forrestal said today in a 


General Short was commander of the Army’s Hawaii forces at the time 
of the attack and Admiral Kimmel commanded the Navy in those waters. 
Both have been under threat of court martial since shortly after the 


Stimson and-Forrestal added that they would continue to make their 
own studies of the matter but that all the facts probably would not be 
assembled until after the war. Findings of the special boards will remain 
secret, they said, until after the war because revelation now might hamper 
the prosecution of the war effort.and endanger American lives. 

The announcement brought response. from Senators Homer Ferguson 
and Edwin Johnson, who pointed out that the Stimson-Forrestal statement 
apparently contradicts the findings of the presidential board of inquiry, 
which was headed by Supreme Court Justice Owen D. Roberts and which’ 
charged Kimmel and Short with dereliction of duty. Ty, 
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FDR Gets Mad 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 2—How to tj 
happy though President was demon. 
strated by President Roosevelt yester. 
day when, with unusual sharpness, he 
gave the heave-ho to Assistant Ats 
torney General Norman M. Littell. Rea. 
son: insubordination to Attorney Gens 

eral Francis Biddle. 

Littell and Biddle had been feuding 
for some time, Littell claiming that 
Biddle had been subservient to ex. 
brain truster Thomas "Tommy the 
Cork” Corcoran at the expense of the 
taxpayers. He said Biddle had sought 


* to bring a condemnation proceedings 


case to settlement in favor of a Cor- 
coran client. J 


Big Stick With Strings 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 2—The House 
voted overwhelmingly yesterday to re- 
new the Administration’s broad war 
powers but it put a string on its ap. 
proval. 

It sent to the Senate a bill to ex- 
tend through 1945 the life of the Sec- 
ond. War. Powers Act which is the 
legislative basis for the War Produc- 
‘tion Board, rationing, the War Food 
Administyation and many other war- 
time agencies. The House approved 
an amendment empowering Federal 
courts to review and enjoin WPB orders 
suspending individual allocations of 
critical materials. The original bill pro- 
vided for no court review of any rul- 
ings by war agencies. 


ool apie 


Matter Of Form 
NEW ORLEANS, Dec. 2—The 64th 


~ annual AFL convention ended here yes- 


terday with the reelection of Presi- 
“dent William Green and 13 vice presi- 
dents and the selection of Chicago as 
the site of the organization’s 1945 con- 
vention. 

Green, in accepting the presidency 
for the 21st year, cited important prob- 
lems facing the labor movement in 
the next year and pledged himself to 


_ do his utmost to act upon them as the 


AFL membership wished. i 


e 

Now. It’s Official 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 2—Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., took 
the oath of office yesterday in his 
office after the Senate confirmed his 
appointment Thursday. Stettinius, who 
succeeds 77-year-old Cordell Hull who 


_resigned last week because of ill health, 


was sworn in by Associate Justice 
Jackson of the Supreme Court. 


MAN WANTED DEPT. 


‘Who'll Run Italy? 

ROME, Dec. 2—Italy still did not 
have a Prémier,today despite Prince 
Umberto’s orders to Ivanoe Bonomi to 
form a new government with the for- 
mer Premier as its head. Three parties 
left_of center in various degrees—the 
Communist, ‘Socialist and Action—re- 





‘fused to collaborate with Bonomi, tell 


ly, 
ing him that they would support only 
a Premier designated by the Committee 
of National Liberation. { 
Count Carlo Sforza, yesterday accuset 
by Britain’s Foreign Minister, eer 
Eden, of having worked against Ivano? 
Bonomi while sitting in his pores 
ment, denied the charge this more 
at the Palazzo Viminale in Rome. °') 
not pursuing politics at this sence 
am an honorable man. I must yt ae 
that I never fought an old ‘. a oak 
Eden’s declarations are unfair, 
Sforza said. , — 
Should Bonomi succeed in fornia 


ties, the Socialist party. will maintall 
a "moderate ogg er the Se 
opposition, Mario Zagari, 

tive Committee, declared today: 
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